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BETTER PICTURES 


LOANED FREE 


INSTRUCTIVE, ENTERTAINING, PICTORIAL 


PRINTS ON NON-INFLAMMABLE STOCK 





In the Wake of the Storm 

The Progress of Power 

The Power Behind the Orange 
School days 

A Day With the Tractor Builders 


The Power Farmer 


Send your request to the branch 
house nearest you or to the ad- 
dress below. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesteR Company 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The New Spencer Film Slide 
Service and Projector 





A tremendously enthusiastic reception 
has greeted the new Spencer Film Slide Ser- 
vice prepared for educators by educators. 
The library includes many subjects, all ed- 
ited and arranged in the order of the cur- 
riculum. 


Pictures follow one after another on rolls 
of safe unbreakable film slides. You can’t 
mix them up — yet pictures change instant- 


Presented 
for Educators 
b y E ducators 


ly, forward or back, by a simple turn of a 
knob. And the cost of this new service is 
only one tenth that of glass slides. 

The new Spencer film slide delineascope 
You 
can operate it with one hand as you lecture. 
With a Trans-Lux daylight screen you don’t 
even have to darken the room. 


is simple, compact and easy to use. 


Send the Coupon and See How This New Spencer Film Slide Service Will Help You 
in Your Class-Room Work. 


442 Niagara St. 


5 Name 
Street 





Institution —....._.__ 





SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Please send me full information about the new Spencer Film 


Q Slide Service and Delineascope. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


PLU, £ an, 
wt Cow 





Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epvucationat Screen 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Produced under the Supervision and Control of a Committee 

of the Council of Yale University, these Authentic and Inspir- 

ing Re-creations of Great Events in the Annals of America are 
Now AvaILABLeE For Non-THEATRICAL Use. 





I don’t believe I can over-estimate the 
enthusiasm and interest displayed. I am 
thoroughly sold on the Chronicles. 

R. E. CLerk 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kenilworth, III. 


We feel that at last here are films which 
are adequate and satisfactory for teach- 
ing the history of our country. 


GeorcE H. Suerwoop, Acting Director 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York City 
Of the fifteen Chronicles we have seen, 
all of them have been placed on our 
Selected List. 
W. A. Barrett, Executive Secretary 


National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





There are no pictures that compare, even 
remotely, with the Chronicles in matters 
of historic interest, true depiction and 
absolute educational value. 
ExtmoreE Peterson, Director, 
Extension Division, University of 
Colorado. 


The Yale pictures have been going beau- 
tifully. We hear nothing from our people 
but unqualified and enthusiastic apprect- 


ation. 
Howarp M. We tts, Minister 


Congregational Church 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


A profound contribution to education. 
They are dramatic and convincing at the 
same time, and enthralling in their realism. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, 
Editorial 


PRESS FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


(Cut, Sign and Mail Today) 


Yale University Press Film Service 
New Haven, Connecticut 


E. S. 11-25 


Kindly mail me the 64-page illustrated booklet describing 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS. 


School 


State 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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Carrying Good Pictures to the Children (II) 


Teaching as Pictures are Shown 


WILLIAM 


N a certain sense it may be stated as a 
fact that would hold good in most places 
where the Superintendent of a School 
the 
general plan of Educational Motion Pictures, 


System were to give his consent to 
the operator must not only show a class 
of pictures that are in keeping with the 
courses of study, but must acquaint himself 
with the subjects to be shown so that he can 
talk both intelligently and entertainingly about 
the picture as it is being shown. To merely 
furnish amusement to children who usually 
can attend theaters somewhere in their neigh- 
borhood, would be failing in the primary 
object of having pictures in the schools at all. 


We will 


employed in getting the children into the 


try and state briefly the method 
room with the least amount of trouble, hand- 
ling them while there, and presenting the 
program in such a manner that it will remain 
in the pupil’s mind for review by the various 
teachers later. 

When the children are dismissed at noon 
of the day the pictures are to be shown they 
are reminded to bring their nickel or dime 
when they return. The teacher collects this 
money and sends it down to the Principal’s 
office and then she sees to it that those who 


At the 


regular time for closing school all those who 


have paid her are the ones who go. 
are not going to the “Movie” are dismissed 
and leave the building, while the others march 
down to the assembly room and take their 
places, smaller children towards the front. 
As we stated in the preceding article, hardly 
any of our schools in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul attempt to seat the children on chairs. 
We plan to limit our programs to about one 
hour in length, and as we change reels every 


twelve minutes (we use but one projector), it 


A. Rice 


gives the children an opportunity to shift 
around on the floor and change position. 

When three reels have been run we have 
them all stand for a few moments and there 
is virtually no complaint on their part. 

The chairless method permits nearly a third 
more children to be seated in a given space; 
it is not as noisy as when there are chairs, and 
should there be any necessity for them to leave 
the room in a hurry they can get out in half 
the time. It also saves a large amount of 
work for the janitor, and that is important 
when you consider that some schools put on 
such a program twice a month. 

An aisle is left next to each wall, and quite 
a broad one down the center from the ma- 
the It takes 
minutes to get the children seated, but after 


chine to curtain. about ten 


two or three programs have been given they 


know pretty well what to do. 
“All right, let’s go.” Everyone settles 


down, the lights of the room are turned off, 
curtains are adjusted at the windows, we 
punch the buttons on the machine, and pro- 
ceedings start. 

There are two distinct types of programs 
that we have developed, one we call “Educa- 
This 


year we are planning to show each separately 


tional,” the other just plain “Stories.” 


as each is too long to mix well with the other. 

The educational programs include indus- 
tries, scenics, manners and customs of people, 
historical subjects, animal life (beast, bird or 
fish), hunting pictures, scientific studies, 
microscopic pictures, animated cartoon work 
showing geographical development of coun- 
tries, mountains and rivers, pictures showing 
how various foods are gathered and prepared 
for market—in short, eveything that relates 


to school work. We show only 3 reels at 
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Typical session of educational movies in a St. Paul school. 





CHILDREN The Educational Screen 





Mr. Rice is shown at the left 


as both operator and speaker for the occasion 


any one Such a program we al- 


ways close with a comedy, or short story, 


program. 


enough to make about one hour, which is 
long enough to suit the principal, if not the 
children. We always prefer to have them 
clamor for more rather than to go away 
satiated. 

Now comes in the teaching part of our work. 
We will presume that the picture is one 
showing the sugar cane industry in Cuba. 
We explain that sugar is also derived from 
beets, and that certain kinds of corn have 
syrup ingredients. The picture shows the 
rows of cane and the method of transplanting. 
Then comes the cutting, the hauling to the 
mill, the squeezing out of the sap, the boil- 
ing down, the refining, every step in the 
process until it is loaded onto the funny little 


freight cars to go to the sea port. 


We do our talking with the 


that most of the children do not know much 


assumption 


about the subject, and that a large number 
cannot read the titles fast enough, nor under- 
stand the details even if they can read. We 


do not read the titles verbatim; we _ para- 


phrase, we anticipate what is shortly to ap- 
pear so they may know where to look and for 


what to look. Skill in talking with a moving 


picture will develop with practice. It must 


be done deftly and accurately. For the ear 


und the eye must not be getting an impression 


at exactly the same time. or mental con- 


fusion will result. If the two impressions are 


carefully harmonized, rather than synchro- 


nized, the average pupil will absorb quite 
thoroughly most of the material presented. 


(Continued on page 569) 
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Visual Education at Yale University 1924-25 


Invinc N. CouNTRYMAN 


Assistant Professor of Visual Education, Yale University 


N THE production of the Chronicles of 

America Photoplays, the Yale University 

Press made available for teachers a unique 
and hitherto comparatively unused tool for 
teaching. But the most skillfully and care- 
fully made tool cannot be efficienily used with- 
out an adequate knowledge of how to handle 
it. Consequently in 1924 the Department of 
Education at Yale University began an in- 
tensive study to determine the most effective 
ways of using educational films as an aid to 
teaching. 

Under the auspices of the University, ex- 
perimental work was inaugurated in the junior 
and senior high schools of New Haven. In 
the former type of school the Yale Photo- 
plays were shown to the entire school in the 
auditorium according to a prearranged sched- 
ule. Prior to each exhibition an introduc- 
tory talk was given to the student body in 
order to furnish an adequate historical back- 
ground for the proper understanding of the 
photoplay. After the presentation of the pic- 
ture there was a discussion followed by a 
short test in each history class. In some 
cases teachers of English had their pupils 
write short essays on suitable topics taken 
from the photoplay; in other cases teachers 
of public speaking required their pupils to 
give two minute talks concerning certain 
features of the plays. The results indicate 
that educational photoplays, when properly 
employed, may be effectively used as an 
auditorium exercise in junior high schools. 

In the senior high schools a series of ex- 
periments was conducted in various classes 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the film as an 
aid to teaching and to determine the more 
effective ways of using it. These were dis- 


Editor’s Note. 


by Professor Countryman on visual instruction work 


under its auspices. 


tinctly class room exercises in which the film 
was employed naturally and when needed, 
just as a map or any other aid to teaching 
might be used. The indications are that when 
a class is properly prepared for the photo- 
play the film is a very effective additional 
help to class room work in senior high schools. 

The Department of Education at Yale of- 
fered a course in the use of the film as an 
In this 
class the students made a study of the effect- 
iveness of the film as a help in teaching; of 
various methods of using photoplays; of the 
value of comment during the exhibition of 
the picture; of the effect of music during the 
presentation of the photoplay; of the emotion- 
al effect of moving pictures; and of various 
topics taken from the subject matter of the 
photoplays such as dress, implements, archi- 
tecture, amusements and transportation. To 
illustrate: two or more students were assigned 
the topic “transportation.” This group kept 
a careful record of means of transportation 
as seen in “Columbus,” “Jamestown,” and so 
on through “Dixie.” Thus, by taking a cross 
section, as it were, a history of transportation 
from the time of Columbus through the Civil 
War, or in other words from 1492 to 1865, 
was found to have been depicted on the 


aid to teaching American history. 


screen. And so it was in the case of the 


other topics. 

In general it has been found that by proper- 
ly using photoplays in teaching American 
history a new interest is instilled in students 
and teachers; that a stimulus to further study 
is imparted; that certain things can be more 
effectively taught by the use of the film; and 
that new and unexpected values are revealed. 


We are to have the pleasure of presenting to our readers at intervals several articles 


being done at Yale University, and elsewhere 
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To provide help for teachers who may 
use the Yale Photoplays, a series of pamphlets 
to accompany each play has been prepared. 
These leaflets give not only a necessary and 
concise historical background for each pic- 
ture, but also a brief synopsis of the story 
of the photoplay. 


An Experiment as to 
Instruction by Use 


VisuaL Epucation aT YALE UNIVERSITY 
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During the year 1925 to 1926 the Depart- 
ment of Education at Yale will continue to 
make a most comprehensive study of visual 
aids of all kinds; to offer additional courses; 
and to inaugurate further experimental work. 
To help carry out this program an additional 
instructor has been secured. 


Economy of Time in 
of Motion Pictures 


Dr. Davip Gisss 


Superintendent of Schools, Meriden, Conn. 


HIS experiment was undertaken on the 

suggestion of the Research Committee 

of the Visual Instruction Association 
of America. The purpose of the experiment 
was to determine the efficiency for instruction 
of motion pictures in regard to economy of 
time. It had been frequently stated that 
instruction may be given and information 
imparted in considerably less time and more 
effectively by use of motion pictures than by 
the usual method of classroom 
by text-books, lecture and recitation. No 
controlled experiments, however, had been 


instruction 


carried out to prove the truth or falsity of 
this statement. For this purpose this experi- 
ment was undertaken. 

The “Process of Digestion” was selected as 
the subject matter of the experiment and 
the film entitled “Inside Out,” illustrating this 
process, was used in the experiment. The 
experiment was carried out simultaneously 
in Meriden, Conn., New York City, and New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Only pupils of the seventh grade were in- 
cluded. They were divided into two selected 
groups—A and B. 

The “A” group included only those of 
superior mental ability, the upper fourth of 
the grade, as determined by intelligence tests. 

The “B” group contained only those of low 
ability, approximately those of the lower 
fourth of the grade. 


Each of these groups was divided into three 
divisions, indicated as Division IA, IIA and 
IIL A of the “A” Group, and IB, IIB and 
IIIB of the “B” Group. 


these divisions was to give opportunity to 


The purpose of 


vary the methods of instruction and the time 
given to the study of the subject including 
the time of showing the motion picture. 

Divisions IA and IB studied the subject of 
the “Process of Digestion” by the usual meth- 
od of text-book and recitation for five con- 
secutive periods. 

Divisions IIA and IIB studied the subject 
by the use of usual method of text-book and 
recitation for only two consecutive periods, 
followed on the next day by the motion 
picture. 
only 


IIIA IIIB had 


period for the study of the subject by use of 


Divisions and one 
the text-book and recitation, followed on the 
next day by the motion picture. 

All periods of study and recitation in these 
divisions were of the same length in each city* 
participating in the experiment. All instruc-, 
tion in each place, in all divisions, was given 
by one teacher. The number of pupils to be 
included in the “A” 


optional in each city, but it was required that 
/ ™" 


and “B” groups was 


all three divisions of each group have the 
same number of pupils of approximately the 
same mental ability. 

The purpose of having both A and B groups 


Editor’s Note.—This article contributed by courtesy of the Visual Instruction Association of America. 
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was to indicate whether the motion picture 
as a means of economizing the time of in- 
struction without loss of efficiency in results 
might be more effective for children of supe- 
rior ability or for those of low ability. 

On the school day following the last period 
of study, and after the showing of the motion 
A second test was 


The 


papers were scored on the basis of the total 


picture, a test was given. 
made one month after the first test. 


of the instruction in relation to economy of 
number of correct answers. The efficiency 
time in each division was determined by divid- 
ing the median score of each division by the 
total number of minutes used in that division 
for the study of the subject by text-book and 
recitation, or by both text-book and motion 
picture. Thus was determined the score made 
per minute of instruction, including motion 
picture, by each division or group. 

The following tables give the averages of 
the median scores in each of the divisions in 
both A and B groups and the average Score 
It also 
shows the gain or loss in scores of divisions 


IIA and IIB, and IIIA and IIIB compared 


per Minute of each of the divisions. 


VisuAL INSTRUCTION 521 
supplemented by the motion picture in IIA 
was 68 percent more effective than in IA, and 
in IIB it was 83.3 percent more effective than 
in IB. 

The third divisions in both the A and B 
groups had only 23 percent of the time given 
in the first division to the study of the text- 
Although 


they had two-thirds less time for instruction, 


book besides the motion picture. 


the IIIA divisions made an average median 
score of only 2.7 points lower than that of 
IA, and the IIIB divisions made a score only 
1.9 points less than that of IB. When these 
scores are considered in relation to the total 
time of instruction including both text-books 
and motion picture, it is seen that there was 
a gain in efficiency of instruction in the IIIA 
division of 178 percent and_in the IIIB divis- 
ions of 202 percent over that of the first divis- 
ions. In other words the second division in 
both the A and B groups, although they had 45 
percent less time for the study of the subject, 
including the motion picture, made higher 
scores than the first divisions. In the ITA divis- 
ions the score was 2 percent higher than in the 
IA divisions and the instruction in relation 


with those of IA and IB. to time was 68 percent more effective. In 
I 
Results of First Test—Table I 
Group A Group B o i 

: “a — Redate Score per increase 

Score Points Score F — Ailnatin in efficiency 
o_o gained gainec 

a or lost or lost A B A B 

I 32.5 0 23.6 0 198 .144 0 0 
II 33.2 0.7 24.3 2.9 aot .294 68 83.3 
lil 29.3 -2.7 22.2 -1.9 522 .396 178 202 


The First Test 

Table I shows that divisions IIA and IIB 
made higher scores than divisions IA and IB 
although divisions IIA and IIB had only 55 
percent of the time given in IA and IB to 
instruction. The average median score of 
ITA was 0.7 points more than that of IA, and 
that IIB was 2.9 points higher than IB. In 
relation to time the score per minute shows 


that the instruction by study and recitation 


the IIB divisions the score was 12.3 percent 
larger than in the IB divisions and the in- 
struction in relation to time was 83.3 percent 
more effective. In the third divisions, although 
the total time of study was only 33.3 percent 
of that of the first divisions and there was a 
loss in the average median scores of 8.3 per- 
cent of the IITA divisions and 8.1 percent of 
the IIIB divisions, there was an increase in 
effectiveness of instruction in relation to the 
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time of study of 178 percent in the IIIA 
divisions and 202 percent in the IIIB divisions. 

These results indicate that by the use of 
well constructed motion pictures the time 
of instruction, in some subjects, may be con- 
siderably reduced without appreciable loss in 
results whether the pupils are of high or low 
mental ability. 


The Second Test 


A second test was given one month fol- 
lowing the first. Table II gives a summary of 
the results of test II compared with those of 
test I, showing the points of increase ( positive 
numbers) or decrease ( negative numbers). 

In the second test the scores of the IA and 
IIA divisions were, as shown in this table, one 
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motion picture. In the second division which 
had 45 percent less than the first division, the 
IIA division made a score of two percent 
above that of the IA, and the IIB division 
made a score of 12.3 percent above that of the 
IB. But the third division in which the total 
time was only one-third of that of the first 
divisions the score of the IIIA was 8.3 percent 
less than the IA division, and the score of the 
IIIB division was 8.1 
that of the IB division. 
fore, that, within the limits of this experiment, 


percent smaller than 


It would seem, there- 


the time of study and recitation in some sub- 
jects may be reduced approximately 50 per- 
cent if supplemented by a suitable motion 
picture. 

That the motion picture in relation to the 


Results of Second Test—Table Il 


A Group 


Division I II 
Median Score............ -2.0 -1.3 
Score per min. ....... -1.1 -2.0 


to two points under like scores in the first 
test. The scores in the IIIA divisions and in 
all divisions of the B group were higher in 
the second test than in the first. These results 
show that there was a greater extent and 
accuracy of recall in the second and third 
divisions in which the subject was studied by 
use of the text-book supplemented by the mo- 
tion picture than in the first divisions in which 
the text-book only was used. This was true 
especially in the divisions of children of low 
mentality. There was a gain in scores and 
efficiency in the IIIB divisions of more than 
twice that of the IIIA divisions. It 
clear why the IB division should have made 
a better score in the second test than in the 


is not 


first. 

These results suggest an economic limit 
to which the time of instruction by the usual 
method of study by text-book and recitation 
may be reduced without appreciably lowering 
the scores, if supplemented by a suitable 


B Group 


Ill I I] II] 
1.0 0.2 2.0 2.4 
1.5 1.5 1.8 1.0 


time of instruction may be more effective for 
children of low ability than for those of high 
ability is indicated by a comparison of the 
percents of increase in the efficiency of the 
instruction of the IIA and IIB and of the IIIA 
and IIIB divisions. 


ing the motion picture in the IIA division 


The instruction includ- 
was 68 percent more effective in relation to 
time than that of the IA, but this same in- 
struction in IIB was 83.3 percent more efficient 
than that of IB. In IIIA the increased efh- 
ciency of instruction in relation to time was 
177 percent over that given in IA, but this 
instruction in the same time limit was 202 per- 
cent more effective in the IIIB divisions than 
in those of IB. 


be more effective for the instruction of pupils 


That the motion picture may 


of low than of those of superior ability is also 
suggested by the better record made on the 
second test by the B Group than the A Group 
in comparison with their scores on the first 
test. 
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This is better indicated by a comparison of 
the percents of intelligence and of scores per 
minute of the same divisions of the A and B 
groups. These percents are obtained by divid- 
ing the average median IQ of a B division by 
the average median IQ of a corresponding 
A division, and by dividing the average median 
scores per minute of a B division by the like 
score of a corresponding A division. 

If a B division should profit equally with 
an A division on the basis of intelligence, the 
percent of efficiency of the B division should 
be approximately equal to that of the A di- 
vision; but if the efficiency percent is lower 
than the intelligence percent, it would indicate 
that the pupils of low ability had not pro- 
portionately profited as much from the in- 
struction as those of high ability. These com- 


parisons are given in Table III. 
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of low ability than with those of high ability. 

In most places the cost of motion pictures 
prevents their more common use as a means 
If, however, by further ex- 
perimentation it can be definitely shown that 


of instruction. 


in a number of subjects of instruction in the 
schools the time of the pupils and the teachers 
can be reduced fifty percent without appreci- 
able loss in results, the saving in the cost of 
instruction per subject could be considerably 
decreased. 


9 


9 
ad 


In this experiment, for example, 
At 8 cents per 
pupil hour the cost of instruction by use of 
text-book and recitation in the study of the 
subject, “The Process of Digestion,” five 
periods would have been $94.80. But if all 
had been instructed, as were those of second 


‘ 


children participated. 


divisions, by use of the text-book only two 
periods supplemented by the motion picture, 


Comparative Percentages— Table Ill 


Percents of IQ 


Divisions 


Percents of efficiency 


B 86 lias B 144 mes 
i: -_— ee , <- “ae 
B 84.6 B 294 
If. = = 157 = = 82997 
A 114.6 A 357 7 
B 85.2 B 396 
IT]. = = 75 1% = = 75 RO7 
\ 114.6 os A 522 — 


In division IB the percent of efhciency is 
3.2 percent lower than the percent of intelli- 
gence, showing that the pupils of the IB di- 
visions did not profit so much from the instruc 
the text-book 


recitation only as did their companions of 


and 


tion given by use of 
higher mental ability in the IA divisions. 
The IIB divisions, however, gained an efh- 
ciency percent of 82.2 percent which is 7.2 
percent above that of their intelligence per- 
cent compared with the IIA divisions, show- 
ing that the combination of study with the 
text-book supplemented by the motion picture 


was more effective with the divisiqns of pupils 


the total cost, including five dollars for the 
would have been $53.40. 


There would have been a saving in the costs 
of instruction in the subject alone of 56 per- 


motion picture, 


cent and the results of the instruction would 
have been from 2 to 12 percent more effec- 
tive. Besides saving in costs there would have 
been an equally valuable saving -of time of 
pupils and teachers for more intensive study 
of the subject or for other educative activities. 
Editor's Note—For the sake of com- 


pleteness we give below the actual tests 
used in the above experiment, with key 
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to each, together with the directions 


that accompanied the tests. 


Directions 
Each child should be provided with a copy of 
the test, write his name, school, group and 
division, date, age, sex, and city in the blanks 
provided for that purpose. 
Each child should be cautioned to read care- 
fully and to follow the directions, and on sig 
nal by examiner, should begin the test. No 
questions should be answered or suggestions 
given during the test. 
The Time Limit should be approximately that 
allowed on the First Test but each child par 
ticipating in the experiment should be given 
the time necessary to complete the test. 
On completion of the test, all papers should 
be collected promptly, the data recorded on 
Record blanks, 
and all papers and records sent promptly to 
Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, President Visual In- 
struction Association of America, Board of 
Education, 500 Park Ave., New York City. 


the accompanying Summary 


Helpful remarks or suggestions in relation to 


this experiment by examiners, teachers or 


t, will be greatly ap- 


others co-operating in 
preciated. 

A summary of the results of the tests will be 
sent to each person co-operating in the ex- 
periment. 


First Test 


I. Underline three of the words below that 
suggest reasons for our need of food: 
strength taste 


energy waste 


chewing growth digestion 
II. Underline the six words below which name 
the most important parts of the digestive 


tube: 
teeth small intestine 
appendix stomach 
large intestine tongue 
esophagus mouth 
lips pharynx 


III. Below is a list of some of the organs of the 


digestive system. Number them in the 
order in which the food comes to them: 
small intestine esophagus 
pharynx mouth 
large intestine stomach 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIIL. 
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In one of the columns below are the names 
of the digestive juices lettered a, b, c, d, e. 
In the other column are the names of di- 
gestive organs without any letters. Place 
the same letter before the names of the 
digestive organ that appears before the 
name of the juice which that organ sup- 
plies: 

a) saliva small intestine 
b) gastric juice liver 
c) pancreatic juice mouth 


d) bile 


e) intestinal juice 


pancreas 


stomach 


Write opposite each of the following kinds 
of food the name of the juice that aids 
most to prepare it for digestion: 
proteids 
fats 
starches 
sugar 


Mark with a cross (x) each of the follow- 
ing that is an aid to digestion: 

rapid eating 

eating between meals 

eating at regular times 
cheerfulness at meal times 
rich foods before going to bed 
eating heavy breakfasts 
water at meals 


foods. 


drinking ice 


eating wholesome 


Underline the word which makes the state 

ment true: 

l. The digestive juices are made in the 
blood, glands, esophagus. 

2. The digested food is absorbed into the 


blood in the—liver, large intestine, 


small intestine. 


3. The tubes that carry the liquid nourish- 
ment to the blood are the—alimentary 


canal, colon, villi. 


1. Constipation is caused when the food 


remains too long in the—esophagus, 


intestines, stomach. 


5. Drinking plenty of water, eating more 


fruit, green vegetables, coarse foods, 


and taking plenty of sleep, fresh air 
and exercise prevents—hunger, consti- 


pation, digestion. 


Some of the statements below are true and 
some are false. If the statement is true, 
draw a line under the word “true.” If the 
statement is false, draw a line under the 
word “false.” 


l. The lining of the alimentary canal is 


false. 


soft and moist. True 
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2. All parts of the food which we eat are 
used by the body. True—false. 

3. The stomach is inactive during di 
gestion. True—false. 

1. The villi line the walls of the small 
intestine. True—false. 

5. The stomach is the chief organ of 
digestion. True—false. 

6. Waste material is stored in the large 
intestine lTrue—false. 


The small 


intestine is a short straight 


tube. True—flase. 
8. The intestines should be cleared out 
at least once a day. True false 
9, The habitual use of laxatives is 
dangerous. True—false. 
10. Constipation is harmful to goo 
health. True—false. 
Key for Test Above 
I. energy, growth, strength. 
Il. large intestine, esophagus, small intestine 
stomach, mouth, pharynx. 
il. 5 } 
2 | 
a) + 
| Sa ae ee D 
V. gastric juice, bil saliva or pancreatic 
juice, or both, intestinal juice 
Vi. (OX) 3. CA) S CAS. 
VII. 1. glands; small intestine; 3. vill 
1. intestines: 5. constipation. 
Vin. kw 2. false; 3. false; 4. true; 5 false: 
6. tru i. false 8. true: 9.true: 10. true 
Directic for Scoring 
I. Number right ) ll. Number right, 6; III. 


Number 


right, 4; 
5; VIII. 


right, 6: IV. N 
VI. Number r 


Rights 


minu 


score, 12 


three 


suggest reasons 


imber right. 5: V. Number 
echt, 3: VIL. Number right, 
10;—Maximum total 
Second Test 
ot the words be low that 
for our need of food 

happiness vigor 
health exercise 
irs ot words. One word in 


Below ire 6 1 


each pair name 


the digestive 


1 more 


Underline the we 
the more important part 
lips mouth 
, 
small intestine li 


m than 


import 


the other 


rd in each pair that names 


ver 


int part of 


word 
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esophagus tongue 


pancreas stomach 
large intestine 


teeth 


appendix 


pharynx 


lil. Below is a list of some of the organs of the 
digestive system. Rearrange them on this 
paper in the order in which the food comes 
to them: 

large intestine small intestine 
esophagus stomach 
mouth pharynx 
] ; i a ademas Ri cate ocgliaien oan 
A 5 ie oat Serer 
3 5 sian ae i «aesewenaee 

l\ In one of the columns below are the names 
of digestive organs numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
In the other column are names of digestive 
juices without numbers. Place the same 
number before the name of the digestive 
juice which appears before the name of the 
organ that supplies that juice: 

l. liver gastric juice 
small intestine pancreatic juice 
3. pancreas saliva 
1. mouth intestinal juice 
». stomach bile 
V. In one of the columns below are the names 
of kinds of food lettered a, b, c, d. In the 
other columns are the names of juices that 
aid in preparing food for digestion. Place 
the same letter before the name of the juice 
that appears before the name of the kind 
of food that the juice aids most to prepare 
for digestion: 
a) fats gastric juice 
b) sugars pancreatic juice 
c) starches intestinal juice 
da) proteids bile 
Vi Mark with an (X) each of the following 
foods that aid in preventing constipation. 
Mark with an (QO) those that do not: 
apples candy milk spinach 
cake meat fish cabbage 
VII. Underline the word which makes the state- 
ment true 
The most important part of the di- 
gestive system is the—stomach, large 
intestine, small intestine. 

2. Most diseases begin in the—heart, in- 
testines, stomach. 

; The colon should be emptied at least 
once a week, month, day. 

| The liver pours its juice into the 
mouth, stomach, small intestine. 
The villi are located in the—large 
intestine, small intestine, stomach. 
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Some of the statements below are true and 
some are false. If the statement is true, 
draw a line under the word “true.” If the 
statement is false, draw a line under the 
word “false.” 


l. The 


stomach. 


esophagus is the road to the 


True—false. 


bo 


The gastric juice stops flowing when 


food enters the stomach. True—false. 


3. The habitual use of laxatives is not 


harmful. True—false. 

4. The stomach is flat when empty. 
True—false. 

5. The large intestine is the chief organ 


of digestion. True—false. 
6. The villi 
blood. True 


carry nourishment to the 

false. 

7. The small intestine is shaped like a 
bag. True—false. 

8. A coated tongue is caused by constip- 

false. 


ation. True— 


VILL. 
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9. Some laxatives carry away good food. 


True—false. 
10. Drinking plenty of water prevents 
constipation. True—false. 


Key for Test Above 
strength, health, vigor. 
mouth, small intestine, esophagus, stomach, 
large intestine, pharynx. 
mouth, pharynx, esophagus, stomach, small 


intestine, large intestine. 


(X) apples (X) spinach (X) cabbage 


1. small intestine; 2. intestines; 3. day; 
}. small intestine; 5, small intestine. 

l. true; 2. false; 3. false; 4. true; 5. false; 
6. true; 7. false; 8. true; 9. true; 10. true. 


What to Look for Out of Doors This Month 


Lucite V. Berc 


When sad Fall 
Has greyed the fallow; 
Leaf-cramped the wood-brook’s brawl 
In pool and shallow; 
When, by the woodside, tall 
Stands sere the mallow 


HERE comes a feeling of farewell, as 
of dear friends departed; and so deeply 
do we feel the loss of leaf and flower 


and bird that the more solemn beauties of 
November often pass unseen. “Autumn is the 
evening of the year;” all plants and trees, and 
creatures of the wood are settling down to 


rest, having no concern that far-off Spring 


may come and bring them no release from 


sleep. 


HE trees are bare. 


The brown leaves, 


crisp and curled, are caught by every 
eddying gust and whirled in mad confusion 
about the woods, and hurried down the roads 


and lanes like sheep before a storm. 


What 


joy there is in walking through gullies deep 


with leaves, scuffing as you go, and uncover- 


his cover. 


ing green rosettes or starting the rabbit from 


Then comes the sodden rain and 





A fallen oak gall wrecked by a careless 


falls hour 


nut or acorn. 


rabbit’s foot. 


after hour upon the brown leaf- 


carpet, the monotony of its pattern unbroken 


except by the occasional thud of a falling 


When the rain has passed, the 


feeble sun draws up thin wavering mists, 


heavy with the odor of wet, dead leaves, 
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moldering fungus, and decaying wood. The 
brook complains that it must carry all the 
burden, of the leaves it mirrored in the 


summer. 





Fungus—that slow, persistent worker that 
fells majestic trees 


HE tree sparrows are here again,—slim, 

grey-brown birds that seem undaunted by 
the rain and cold, while English sparrows 
crouch beneath eaves and in building crannies, 
chattering petulantly to one another. Put out 
your feeding stations and tack up a piece of 
suet, for in times of hunger a humble meal 
becomes a sumptuous banquet. Perhaps, 
some morning, on your way to work you 
the 


trifle hoarse and a bit off 


may hear from a nearby tree robin’s 
Spring song—a 
tune, but unmistakable, and glancing up find 


a bright eyed jay laughing down at you. 


OVEMBER is a good month in which to 
N study birds’ nests. Make note of their 
timbers and locality, so that next Spring, 
when you catch just a flash of wing and a 
snatch of song, you will be able to use loca- 
tion as a partial means of identification. 
The houses that birds build are as interesting 
as the birds themselves. The water-shed of 
grass that the meadow lark and the bob-o-link 
construct above their nests are as finished a 


product as an English thatch. The chipping 
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sparrows hair-lined nest is by preference 
swung in a vine-tangle, and is seldom very 
In contrast to these 
well builded homes is the nest of the cuckoo. 


Her 


rude nest is laid so carelessly in the hedge- 


far above the ground. 
She is the slovenliest of all builders. 


row that is seems as if it were a mere bundle 
of sticks dropped there by accident. The cat- 


bird’s nest is little better. 


HE trees and shrubs appear as individuals 
5 pre that their leaves are gone—small 
wonder that the Druids worshipped them! 
The dark, gnarled oak stands boldy out 


against the slender grace of ash and aspen; 





The 
weed—held tight against the rains—are 
late in bursting 


seed pods of the thin-leafed milk- 


and the tall feathery elm spreads its lace 
The birches stand like 


gypsies with their tattered garments whipping 


fan against the sky. 


in the wind. The moon comes up behind 
the bare arches of the trees casting a spell as 
when it rises above the vaultings of a 


ruined abbey. 
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Suggested Films for American Education Week 
November 16th—22nd 1925 


N response to many requests for suggestions as to film subjects which might be 

used in connection with programs for American Education Week, The Educational 
Screen lists the following, with a brief note as to the content of the film, and the 
producer. 

The program for the week is taken from the Journal of the National Education 
Association for October, as it has been worked out by the National Education 
Association, the United States Bureau of Education, and the American Legion. 


Monday, November 16th—Constitution Day 


The Constitution is the bulwark of democracy and opportunity 


Alexander Hamilton (3 reels) Yale University Press. A film dealing with the period of 
American history immediately following the War of Independence, showing the inauguration 
of Washington and depicting the affairs of his administration, with particular reference to 
Hamilton and the manner in which he took hold of the financial affairs of the confederation 
and established its credit. 


Tuesday, November 17th— Patriotism Day 


The Flag of the United States of America is the symbol of the ideals and 
institutions of our republic 


Hats Off! (I reel) Society for Visual Education. A review of the past history of the flag, and 
a lesson in flag etiquette. 

Betsy Ross (5 reels) A General Vision film, with Alice Brady. Handled locally through various 
distributing agencies. A story blending history with romance. 

Old Glory (1 reel) Prizma. The story of the flag, and the historical incidents in which it kas 
figured. A particularly beautiful and dignified production in color. 

The Story of the Star Spangled Banner (1 reel) Pictorial Clubs. And the circumstances 
under which Francis Scott Key wrote the song. 

A Citizen and His Government (2 reels) Society for Visual Education. Showing the services 
our government performs for every citizen. 

The Romance of the Republic (10 reels in the series. Each may be used separately.) 
Handled by many of the units of the former National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc. 
Each reel pictures the activities of a department of the government. 

Washington, D. C. (1 reel) Harcol; Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange; Y.M.C.A. Views of the 
city from the Washington Monument. 


Wednesday, November 18th—School and Teacher Day 


It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers. 
—Calvin Coolidge 


Citizens in the Making (13 reels) A series produced by the Wythe Pictures Corporation of 
New York, for teaching the fundamentals of citizenship. Reels may be used separately 

America Junior (2 reels) National Health Council and Society for Visual Education. A story 
picture. 
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Thursday, November 19th—Conservation and Thrift Day 


The forests of America, however slighted by man, must have been a great 
delight to God.—John Muir 

My Country (1 reel) Educational Film Exchanges. One of the Bruce Wilderness Tales, 
beautifully photographed. A scenic study of America. 

What a Careless Hunter in the Woods Can Do (1 reel) United States Department of 
Agriculture. A lesson in conservation. 

Yosemite, Valley of Enchantment (2 reels) Pathé. The beauties of this National Park, in 
color. 


Friday, November 20th—Know-Your-School Day 


Progressive civilization depends upon progressive education 

Care of the School Child (2 reels) National Health Council. Suggestions for his welfare. 

The Priceless Gift of Health (1 reel) National Health Council. Advantages of medical super- 
vision in the Public Schools. (Also suitable in connection with the program for the 
following day.) 

The Making of a Man (1 reel) Prizma. Shows the training of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point. Natural color film of high quality. 

Our Middies at Annapolis (1 reel) Handled by the units of the General Vision Company. 
Scenes of Naval Academy life, showing the cadets at work and play. 


Saturday, November 21st—Community and Health Day 


Physical Education means health and strength 
(See The Priceless Gift of Health above) 
How to Beautify your Community (2 reels) National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Outlines the practical steps which one community followed. 
The Romance of the White Bottle (1 reel) National Health Council; National Tuberculosis 
Association; Carter Cinema. A fairy story for children, illustrating the food elements in 
milk and their necessity in building strong bodies. 


Sunday, November 22nd—For God and Country Day 


Religion, morality and education are necessary for good government 
The theme of education in religion and morality lends itself best to film illustration in connection 
with Sunday evening programs in the church. Films on the subject of Boy Scouts, for 
example, furnish interesting material. e. g. Knights of the Square Table (4 reels) Kleine. 


Editor’s Note: The film subjects listed above are offered as suggestive samples of 
what may be done to correlate film material with the subjects of various days. The 
limitations of space prohibit the naming of more films, but those named may be 
taken as typical of their class, as for example, the film on Yosemite, Valley of 
Enchantment. Many other excellent films have been made to illustrate our national 
parks and forests. 

For the exact addresses of the producers named above, readers should consult 
their copy of “1001 Films.” All will be found in the section in the back of that 
booklet. 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the STaFF 


LETTER from Thomas A. Edison, pub. 
lished in the department of Projection 
in the Moving Picture World of September 
26th, and called by the editor “the most im- 
portant single document relative to the birth 
of cinematography,” gives a most interesting 
history of the inventor’s work in the develop. 
ment of the motion picture, which he has 
written as a permanent record for the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers. He says: 


One of my early notes on the subject made shortly 
after the kinetoscope was invented, not later than 
1890, was the following: 


In the year 1887 the idea occurred to me that it was 
possible to devise an instrument which should do for the eye 
what the phonograph does for the ear, and that by a com- 
bination of the two all motion and sound could be recorded 
and reproduced simultaneously. This idea, the germ of which 
came from a little toy called the zoetrope and the work of 
Muybridge, Marey and others, has now been accomplished so 
that every change of facial expression can be recorded and re- 
produced life size. The kinetoscope is only a small model 
illustrating the present stage of the progress, but with each 
succeeding month new possibilities are brought into view. 

I believe that in coming years, by my own work and that of 
Muybridge, Marey and others who will doubtless enter the 
field, grand opera can be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House at New York without any material change from the 
original and with artists and musicians long since dead. 

I knew, of course, that both Muybridge and Marey 
had been able by photography to produce the illusion 
of motion by first securing instantaneous photo- 
graphs of a single cycle of movement and in- 
definitely repeating the same, and that they had 
actually employed projectors by which the moving 
image would be shown on a screen. The work of 
these two pioneers was essentially scientific and in 
no sense utilitarian; they were interested only in 
analyzing movement and not in creating a source 
of entertainment. Their pictures were taken on 
plates and therefore were limited in number, so 
that a continued exhibition necessitated the con- 
stant repetition of a single cycle of movement. 
Furthermore, with both Muybridge and Marey, the 
photographic images were located centrally on the 
plates and for this reason when projected on the 
screen the image of the subject remained stationary 
with its arms or legs in motion. It was because of 


this limitation that, with the early pictures of 


Muybridge and Marey, it was not possible to utilize 
a distinctive background and therefore the pictures 
were taken before a screen of uniform color. 


Creating a New Art 

When I first turned my mind to the subject in 
1887, it was with the thought of creating a new art. 
I was not interested in analyzing motion because 
that had been done with brilliant success by Muy- 
bridge and Marey before me. Just as with the 
phonograph which makes a permanent record of 
an indefinite number of successive sounds, I wanted 
to make a permanent record of an indefinite number 
of successive phases of movement, doing for the 
eye what the phonograph had done for the ear. 
This meant the photographing instantaneously of 
a scene as viewed by the eye and involved the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. The pictures had to be taken from a single 
point of view and not from a changing point of 
view as with Muybridge and Marey. In other words, 
the camera should not move with respect to the 
background but the moving object or objects should 
exactly the re- 
And taking 


move with respect to the camera 
verse of what had been done before. 
the pictures from a single point of view meant the 
use of a single lens. 

2. The pictures had to be taken at a sufficiently 
rapid rate to give a smooth and uniform reproduc- 
tion without jerking; that is to say, the displace- 
ment between the succeeding photographs had to 
be made very small. With my early pictures the 
rate at which they were taken varied from 40 to 
50 per second. This gave a smooth and beautiful 
reproduction even though the movements photograph- 
ed were quite rapid. With the modern art this rate 
has been reduced to about 16 per second, solely in 
order to prolong the exhibition. Therefore sudden 
and rapid movements are avoided. 

3. The reproduction of the photographs, either 
by direct view or by projection on a screen, had 
to be so effected that the interval between suc- 
cessive images would be less than one-seventh of 
a second. This was a purely physiological limit- 
ation made necessary to take advantage of the 
phenomenon of persistence of vision as had been 
done for many years with the zoetrope and toys of 
that character. 

4. Since my conception involved the thought of 
permanently recording and reproducing a scene of 
indefinite duration, the use of disks or wheels on 
which to carry the pictures, as had been proposed 
by Muybridge and Marey, was impossible. A 
carrier of indefinite length was required and my con- 
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ception included taking the photographs on and 
reproducing the positive prints from a tape of light, 
tough, flexible material, such as a narrow celluloid 
film. 


materially assisted by the intelligent and hearty co 


In this particular development I was very 


George Eastman, of Rochester, 


operation of Mr. 
New York. 


Accordingly, Edison started his experi- 
mental work late in 1887 or early in 1888. 
His first photographs were made on a cylinder, 
somewhat resembling a phonograph record, 
which demonstrated that it was possible to 
obtain a perfect reproduction of an object 
in motion. 


Turning then to my original thought of using a 
continuous film, I first employed a film of a width 
of one-half inch, but found that the pictures were 
still too small for satisfactory reproduction, espe 
ially if enlarged by projection on a screen. I then 
experimented with photographs one inch wide by 


high. These 


were adopted by me in 1889 and remain today the 


three-quarters of an inch dimensions 


standard of the art. 


To meet the problem of feeding such a film 
intermittently past the field of a camera lens, 
with sufficient speed and at the same time 
keep the film stationary at the instant of 
exposure, Mr. Edison adopted the scheme 
of using sprocket holes outside the photo- 


graphs on back sides of the film—four holes 


for each picture. He describes his first suc- 
cessful camera as follows. 


Very many forms of start and stop mechanism 
were tried, and by the summer of 1889 a satisfactory 
arrangement was adopted by me and was embodied 
in an actual full size camera by means of which the 
first motion pictures were taken on a celluloid film. 
These pictures were made in the summer of 1889; 
they were exactly like the present pictures except 
that they were taken at a considerably higher speed. 
In the latter respect they were actually superior to 
the present practice of the art, because the repro 


duction was smoother and less jerky. 


By its means I had been able to secure as early 


] 


as the summer of 1889 motion pictures on a long 


celluloid film representing exactly a scene as it 


would be observed by the eve with all of its details 


both as to background and as to objects moving 
with respect to the background. No such film had 


ever before been secured. No such camera for feed 
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ing a film intermittently and making exposures 
during the periods of rest had ever before been made 
or suggested. ; 
After making my camera, the question then was, 
It was ob- 
vious that they could be viewed directly through a 
suitable magnifying lens or that they could be pro- 
jected on a screen as had been done by Muybridge 
and Marey in their classical work on the analysis of 


how shall the pictures be reproduced? 


motion. 

Mr. Edison observed the most fruitful field 
before him was the exhibition of pictures by 
direct observation rather than projection, for 
he could then appeal to the popular form of 
entertainment in those days—the so-called 
“slot parlor,’ where phonographs were in- 
stalled to be operated by coin-controlled 


mechanism. 


It therefore occurred to me to start out with a 
device by which the motion pictures could be made 
use of in the many hundreds of slot parlors which 
were then doing a flourishing business in the United 
States. This resulted in the development of the peep 
hole kinetoscope in which the film was moved con. 
tinuously by a coin-started electric motor passing a 
magnifying lens of about two diameters; the picture 
was illuminated by an electric light below it and 
was observed through a slit in a shutter which ex- 
posed the picture when substantially in the optical 
axis of the lens. This gave an entirely satisfactory 
reproduction and anyone who remembers the old 
peep hole kinetoscope will, I think, agree with me 
that the results secured were remarkably clear and 
natural. Several thousands of these first kinetoscopes 
were made and distributed throughout the country 
in the years following 1890 and many of them were 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 
Hundreds of films were made from 1890 and even 
earlier, for which purpose the first motion picture 
studio was erected, known as the “Black Maria.” 

I had the projection of 
motion pictures on a screen even before the com. 
pletion of my first successful camera in 1889. As a 


always had in mind 


matter of fact, it was our practice from the very 
first to test the character and quality of films by 
projecting them on a screen by equipping the kine- 
toscope with a more powerful light and with a pro- 


jecting lens. 
For the public exhibition of pictures by 
projection, Mr. Edison says: 


For this purpose I saw that the successful pro- 
should be 


jector based upon the principle of my 
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camera wherein the periods of rest greatly exceeded 
the periods of motion of the film, thus giving the 
opportunity for much greater illumination, or in 
other words, making it possible to very greatly pro- 
long the shutter opening. But in the early days 
there was no demand for a projector; there were no 
motion picture theatres and even after projectors 
were made by me their introduction was slow. The 
competitive struggle between the motion picture 
theatre and the penny arcade lasted, as you will re- 
member, for a good many years. 

In 1895, he started on the work of design- 
ing and manufacturing a projector based upon 
the principles of his camera, when several 
months later he became acquainted with the 
projector invented by Mr. Thomas Armat of 
Washington, D. C., which embodied an in- 
termittent device which he ‘concluded was 
more satisfactory than his own. 
to use this type of projector which was put 
on the market in 1896 as the Edison Vita- 
scope—the first projection machine which with 


He arranged 


various modifications was manufactured by 
Mr. Edison for many years thereafter. 


which 


COMPANION Mr. 


George Eastman tells the story of his 


article, in 


work in creating a system of film photog- 
raphy, appears in the Moving Picture World 
for October 3rd. 
tributed by Mr. Eastman, as was the letter 


This statement was con- 


from Thomas A. Edison, for a paper which 
was read before the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers by F. H. Richardson. Mr. 
Eastman’s letter says in part: 

About the year 1883 or 1884, in connection with 
William H. Walker, I engaged in an effort to create 
Mr Walker was a 


skilled mechanic and had had some experience in 


a system of film photography. 


manufacturing cameras. I was engaged in the manu- 
facture of dry plates and had had experience in the 
making and handling of photographic emulsions, as 
well as some mechanical experience. 


On looking over the ground we found that there 
were three things necessary to be accomplished: 


lst—To find a suitable flexible support to take the 


place of glass. 
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2nd—To devise a method of applying emulsion 
to it, and 

3rd—To create a practical mechanism for expos- 
ing the sensitive flexible support in the camera. 


Walker and I worked together on the mechanical 


tried to work out the photo- 


The 


An exposing 


problems, while I 
graphic and chemical side of the enterprise. 
of course, was not new. 
mechanism, holder,” for 
paper had been made as early as 1854, the year that 


broad idea, 
called a “roll sensitized 
I was born. Warnerke, in about 1875, made a roll 
holder and a film, the latter consisting of paper 
coated with collodion The 
stripped direct from the paper after exposure and 


emulsion. image was 
development. His attempt to create a system of film 
photography was a failure and the field had been 
practically abandoned at the time Walker and I be- 
gan. We soon worked out a practical roll holder. 
A machine for coating paper in bands 8 or 10 feet 
in length, for the carbon process, was in existence. 
We devised a machine for coating paper continu- 
ously. I invented a film, known as “Eastman Strip- 
ping Film”; filed an application for patent on March 
7, 1884, and the patent was issued October 14, 1884. 
This completed a practical system of film photo- 
graphy. A company, The Eastman Dry Plate and 
Film Company, was formed and the enterprise start- 
ed in 1885. 
first coated with soluble gelatine and afterwards 
After the film had been 
exposed in the roll holder it was developed and then 


The film consisted of a strip of paper 
with the sensitive emulsion. 


squeezed down on to a glass plate which had pre- 
viously been coated with a thin solution of rubber. 
This held it in a rigid position while the paper was 
dissolved off by hot water, leaving a very thin image 
on the glass plate. This had to be re-enforced by a 
sheet of moistened gelatine. When dry the re-en- 
forced image could then be pulled off from the glass 
plate. This produced a negative which was very 
similar to the film of the present day. There were 
other objections to this process beside the com- 
plications. For instance: The time required to dry 
the gelatine sheet used for the backing; and the 
fact that the image sometimes was affected by the 
grain of the paper offsetting. It was quite obvious 
that what was needed to make a perfect substitute 
for the glass plate process was a substance which 
had the properties of glass except its rigidity and 
fragility. Transparent celluloid had already been 
used as a substitute for glass in making single nega- 
tives but no way was known of producing it in 
sheets thin enough and long enough to use in a 
roll holder. After we got started with the stripping 


film I made many experiments to produce long 
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sheets of transparent material, using cellulose nitrate 
(soluble cotton), which is the chief constituent of 
celluloid. I used the only solvents known in photo- 
graphy at that time, namely grain alcohol and ether. 
A mixture of these solvents would only dissolve 
about 10 per cent of its weight of the cellulose ni- 
trate and this solution, when coated on glass, gave 
too thin a film to be of any use. I tried building up 
a thicker film by using successive coatings of this 
solution (known as “collodion”) and rubber but 
I could not get a thick enough film to be practical. 
In the meantime, failing to succeed in producing 


this ideal support, I began to experiment in re 
placing the sheets of gelatine used for backing the 
stripping film with a varnish to overcome the objec- 
tion of the slow drying. One day a young assistant 
whom I had assigned to this job came to me with a 
bottle of varnish and a glass plate bearing a strip- 
ping film negative which had been varnished and 


He said he had 


were looking for. I asked him 


partially stripped from the plate. 
found just what we 
what the varnish was composed of and he said: 
“Wood 


thick, like separated honey. I saw at once that it was 


alcohol and soluble cotton.” It was very 
the solution which I had been looking for to make 
film base and immediately began to devise apparatus 
for producing film by drying the “varnish” on the 
long strips of plate glass. We at once fitted up a 
tables 100 feet 
glass tops of the longest sheets of plate glass we 


with the 


small factory with long, having 


could find, joints cemented together, and 
began to make the first practical transparent film 
in rolls that was ever put on the market. This was 
in August, 1889. 

While we 


received a call from a representative of Mr. Edison’s 


were engaged in fitting up this factory I 


who told me of Mr. Edison’s experiments in motion 
pictures and how necessary it was for him to have 


some of this film. The idea of making pictures to 


depict in motion was entirely new to me _ but 


of course I was much interested in the project 


and did my best to furnish him film as near to 


regarding fineness of grain and 


As far as I know the film we 


his specifications 
thickness as possible. 
from time to time later, 


furnished him then, and 


was satisfactory. In the years during which the 
motion picture industry has been developing we have 
made many improvements in the way of fineness of 
grain, photographic quality, and uniformity, but the 
film made today is substantially the same as the 
first film furnished Mr. Edison. 

So far as I can recollect all the experimental film 
furnished M1 


Special film for 
1895 


that was Edison was negative film. 


printing positives was not made 


until about 
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NE of the publications which takes the 
() motion picture seriously is the Christian 
Science Monitor, which, in a recent article 
on The Future of the Motion Picture, 


Says: 


The motion picture stands today on the threshold 
of a new era. Already it has definitely proved its 
right to be called an art, somewhat to the surprise 
of its six sisters. The so-called infant-industry tag is 
completely in the discard. Nowadays the motion 
picture world takes itself very seriously, and with 
good reason; for it, alone of the existing arts, can be 
really said to reflect the forces and phenomena of 
these years of grace. The extraordinary develop- 
ment of the twentieth century in dealing with the 
issues of light and power finds its direct counter- 
part on the screen; in fact the motion picture may 
be said to be the logical art form of today, since it 


has its very being in these two dimensions. 


After 


ment, the motion picture has become an issue of in- 


some thirty-odd years of amazing unfold- 


ternational importance. Fifty thousand screens, or 
thereabouts, 


Holly wood 


languages. 


are scattered over the whole globe, and 
issues its films in thirty-seven different 
If this is so with the motion picture as 
it is today, still in its picture-book, story-telling 
stage, what may the results be when it has enlarged 
its borders and definitely become the greatest art of 


s about to be taken—is 


the age? Already a step 
ilready assured by picture demonstration—that will 
send the art of the screen winging its way into a new 
realm of beauty and power. This is the invention 


of the stereoscopic motion picture. 


Up to now the screen has remained complacently 
1 two dimensional affair, although just recently it 
has taken on 
sion through the use of the new so-called panchro- 
stock, a kind of 


cords certain colors in their 


a very faint tinge of the third dimen- 
matic film so sensitized that it re- 
correct values, in this 
relative distance to objects 
effect to the 
delights of 


way giving a sense Or 


and so a slight stereoscopic screen. 


When, 


vision are 


however, the full stereoscopic 


added to motion pictures—and who is 


there that does not recall the fascination of looking 
through the old-fashioned stereoscopes and seeing 
the yawning depth of some mighty canyon just at 
family 


the very feet of the group, or deliciously 


tracing the delicate lacing, layer upon layer, of 


then there is going to be 
reckoned with. It 


is difficult at this stage to imagine the tremendous 


frosted foliage at Niagara 


a new art and a lively one to be 
pictorial 


The flat 


intensifications of dramatic realism and 


power! that this new device will bring. 
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screen will disappear, nature in all its illimitable 
and aerial beauty, will stand forth. 

This new step, this public puncturing of the 
screen, together with the many other advancing 
photographic processes of the studios, is advancing 
the motion picture step by step into the front rank 
of artistic achjevement and endeavor. Color is 
trickling by slow degrees into the camera work, in 
fact is today the subject of endless experimentation 
and speculation in the Hollywood workshops. When 
all these various elements are met together, what is 
there to prevent the inclusion of sound as well? 
Already the Phonofilm has shown what remarkable 
possibilities lie in this direction, and there are other 
even more startling things which have already been 
privately accomplished in this same direction. 

Who shall say just where this amalgamation of all 
the arts shall stop, or to what heights this twentieth 
century art shall reach? The elements of an art 
form at once so intricate and all-inclusive will most 
probably require a new degree of artistic genius for 
proper manipulation. Here is perhaps an aesthetic 
call to arms that will demand more of the present 
age than ever before. The farthest reaches of 
imagination would appear to stand a good chance of 
being embodied in this motion picture art of to- 
morrow to a greater degree than has ever before 
been possible in any medium. 


N OUR last issue reference was made to 

the offer of Robert T. Kane to endow a 
chair in motion picture technique in some 
American University. The offer has ap- 
parently aroused the interest of Yale Uni- 
versity. In the September 26th issue of 
Moving Picture World, the situation was said 
to be as follows. 

Yale University at New Haven, Conn., may accept 
the offer of Robert T. Kane, motion picture producer, 
to found and endow a chair in motion picture 
learning. 

George Parmly Day, treasurer of the Yale Cor- 
poration, has written to Mr. Kane, asking for detailed 
information relative to the offer of $5,000 a year, 
which he made recently to several eastern colleges. 
In his letter Mr. Day said he desired to submit the 
matter to the Yale Corporation’s committee on edu- 
cational policy and subsequently to the members of 
the corporation that they might consider it. 


In an editorial in the Nation of Sep- 
tember 9th, the following comment is made: 


Richard Kane has offered $5,000 a year, to the 
first university which shall claim it, to endow a 
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chair of motion-picture technique. Whether his 
press agent or his disinterested zeal for the welfare 
of the movies prompted the offer there is no doubt 
that far-reaching advances in the films are at hand. 
The intensification of business activity in the pro- 
ducing field is a reflection of this condition, just 
as the rise of the newer publishing houses went step 
by step with the contemporary awakening in Ameri- 
can letters. The movie is one field of art where what 
is good may also be what is popular. Its technique 
precludes subtleties and its subject matter is nec- 
essarily simple—humor, pathos, melodrama, _bur- 
lesque. Its chief difficulty is that of the pre-Eliza- 
bethan stage—the performers have developed faster 
than the authors, and in consequence there has been 
nothing to perform but second-rate material develop- 
ed for the movie, or second-hand material adapted 
from other media. Exceptions like “The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari” and “The Last Laugh,” have been, 
in the language of the trade, financial “flops” in 
the United States, and have discouraged producers 
from proceeding further in that direction. But 
“Caligari” and “The Last Laugh” failed not because 
of their merits but their defects—“The Last Laugh” 
was poetic but thin, and “Caligari” embodied tech- 
nical experiments which did not satisfy even its 
originators. Writing for the movies, in any genuine 


creative sense, is a new art. 


i's its issue of September 16th, the Nation 
comments upon the new German motion 
picture Siegfried, which has been exhibited 
in New York City. 

Siegfried is by no means so eccentrically original 
in technique as either The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
or even The Last Laugh. Yet for persons interested 
in those much-talked-of possibilities of the movies 
which, by the way, are rapidly becoming as old a 
story as the youth of America—it should be equally 
interesting. When the effects which it obtains are 
superior to those in the usual American film they 
are so because of the exercise of general artistic 
intelligence rather than because of ingenious tech 
nical devices, and in consequence the methods em- 
ployed are applicable to the treatment of a great 
variety of materials instead of being suited, as was 
the case with the other pictures mentioned, only to 
stories belonging to a particular genre. 

In the first place, the makers of Siegfried have 
striven for that unity of style in their backgrounds 
which is generally so completely lacking in moving 
pictures. Whereas the worst writer in the world is 
compelled, by the limitations of his own tempera- 


ment, to make his descriptions represent to some 
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slight extent one particular view of the world, the 
eye of the camera, unfortunately, sees everything and 
reproduces everything with equal clarity and equal 
emphasis. The actual historic spot where a thing 
occurred is usually the worst place on earth to 
act it out for the simple reason that it is generally 
so cluttered up with irrelevant objects as to scatter 
the attention completely. The photograph of it repre- 
sents the scene accurately but it does not, as every 
work of art must, represent it as seen through a 


And 


when, as is usually the case, this lens is turned, in 


temperament; for a lens has no temperament. 


the course of a single picture, now upon, let us say, 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, now upon a 
painted studio set, and now upon a stretch of Cali- 
fornia sand which is supposed to resemble the Sahara 
Desert, there is added a confusion similar to that 
which would be produced in a novel if the de- 
scriptive passages were written alternately by Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Anatole France, and Ethel M. Dell. 
This fact alone would be sufficient to explain why 
there are very few movies which, whatever spectac- 
ular or other effect they may contain, can be said to 
exist at all as works of art, since there can be no 
art without some unity of style. Realizing this 
difficulty, the directors of Siegfried have used only 
carefully selected natural scenes and used those very 
sparingly. For the most part they have constructed 
what they wanted, and they have seen to it that 
these constructed sets, usually simple in outline and 
mass, represent a consistent conception of a setting 
Some of the 


striking, some by no means so good, but they hang 


for their legend. scenes are very 
together and they have a style. 

In the second place, those responsible for Siegfried 
have made some advance in skill in the general con 
duct of a picturized narrative. Most movies, though 
they may have exciting scenes of combat or chase, 
seem to me devoid of any cumulative dramatic 


With all their quick shifting of scene, their 
cut-backs and their close-ups, they do not 


power. 
achieve 
much arrangement or emphasis; when the hero 
opens the door of a taxicab the action seems just as 
significant as that when he faces the seducer of his 
wife. In Siegfried too there are passages of this 
meandering, pointless narrative; but there are also 
many scenes, like the sequence of three or four show- 
ing the death of the central character, which have 
real power. 

Finally, full advantage has been taken of the un 
rivaled adequate 


opportunity for providing an 


musical score. The task of adapting Wagner was 
by no means easy, since the film, following a differ- 
ent version of the legend from that upon which the 


operas were based, has comparatively few scenes 
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corresponding to any treated by Wagner; but Hugo 
Riesenfeld has done an exceedingly clever job in 
fitting passages from the various parts of the “Ring” 
as well as from “Lohengrin” to the movie, and it 
is, indeed, difficult to estimate just how much of 
the effect which the whole produces would be left 
if the picture were seen in perfect silence. 


N AN article entitled, The Growing 
Importance of Visual Instruction, 
appearing in The High School Teacher for 
September, B. A. 


tendent of Schools in Lewistown, Ohio, speaks 


Aughinbaugh, Superin- 


from the standpoint not of a theorist but as 
one who has practiced what he preaches. An 
editor’s note carries the information that in 
the auditorium of Supt. Aughinbaugh’s school 
at Lewistown are to be found two large motor- 
driven motion picture machines of the latest 
type, and through two public picture shows 
given each week for his community he has 
secured the revenue to pay for the equipment 
as well as adding many other features to his 
school. Superintendent Aughinbaugh’s serious 
use of picture material in actual teaching is 
also evident in his article in which he gives 
the results of a scientific test in the effective- 
ness of visual aids as against teaching by 
words only. 

In speaking of the universal appeal of 
pictures which makes them in effect the “only 
universal language,” the writer cites the in- 
stance of The Last Laugh, which, he says, 
was brought to America and exhibited without a 


single alteration simply because the picture was 


made without subtitles. Here was a story told com- 
petely, comprehensively, and satisfactorily without 
the use of a single word. This was not the first time 
that this feat was performed, but it is mentioned here 
to show how universal is the language and appeal 


of pictures 

To define visual instruction as it applies to 
the teaching process, the author says: 

“Visual instruction 
soley by motion pictures as some may suppose. It 


instruction” does not mean 


“seen” rather 
a mere repetition of “words, words, words, 
nothing but words.” The museums; the zoological 
the art collections; the 
countless illustrations in books, magazines, and other 


is a use of all material that can be 


than 


and botanical gardens; 
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publications are all visual instruction material. To 
open up this vast store house of material and make 
it readily available for school use is the purpose 
of visual instruction bureaus in various states and 
and at some universities. 


In connection with the place and im- 
portance of motion pictures in that process, 
Superintendent Aughinbaugh makes this sig- 
nificant observation. (The Italics are our 
own). . 


It is interesting to observe that some persons re- 
gard motion pictures as a development of the 
dramatic art. Nothing could be more false. The 
motion picture is merely a remarkable development 
of the same impulse which caused the rude savage 
to seize a bit of charred fagot from his camp fire 
and sketch a crude picture of the things he saw 
about him. It is a development of the art of com- 
munication just as the airplane is a development of 
transportation. Those interested in dramatic art 
have been a little more ready to see the possibilities 
in motion pictures than have others, and their work 
has been more popular, just as the “best sellers” 
are in a measure more popular than other books. 
The person who condemns all motion pictures on 
this account, and unfortunately there are more than 
a few, should be consistent and condemn all books 
because some books not meeting their favor have 
been printed. The motion picture theatre today is 
doing as much if not more to instruct the public 
than the schools. Just what sort of education is 
coming from this instruction is not for us to discuss 
here. If this education is bad, then our point is 
no less emphatically made, namely, that instruction 
through the eye is more impressive, more quickly 
obtained, more readily assimilated, and more lasting 
in its results. If a child can learn to be a criminal 
through seeing motion pictures, he can just as read- 
ily learn to be a good citizen by the same process. 
If the factors for good allow so valuable a medium 
of communication to be almost solely acquired for 
one purpose, then the said factors need blame only 
themselves if the outcome is not to their liking. 


N The Journal of the National Education 
Association for June, Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education in Yale University, writes on 
America’s History Vitalized, a scholarly 


article in which he defines the scope of the 
Chronicles of America photoplays and their 
relationship to the best in approved modern 
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methods of history teaching. The reader is 
referred to Dr. Spaulding’s complete article 
for his full discussion from which it is un- 
fortunately possible to quote only in part. 


Modern ideas of history teaching in our secondary 
and elementary schools are rapidly reshaping the 
actual content of instruction and the methods em- 
ployed in this subject. 

The most distinctive and promising recent contribu- 
tion to the materials, methods, and spirit of modern 
history teaching is presented in the Chronicles of 
America Photoplays. These bring before pupils 
materials of instruction of first importance, which 
no book, no map, no “still” picture, no teacher can 
provide. They re-enact the most significant events 
in our history. Great historical characters, from 
Columbus to Lincoln, many of them already fast be- 
coming legendary, appear as real, living, thinking, 
struggling men and women, taking their part in the 
epoch-making events of their times and of their 
careers. They appear before backgrounds and in 
settings of time and place as true and accurate as 
the most competent and conscientious research, com- 
bined with skill and imagination, is able to produce. 
The material presented by these historical photoplays 
is as far removed from the material of typical 
“movies” as the greatest classics of literature are far 
removed from light reading and pure trash. The 
Chronicles of America Photoplays are classic. 

This new classic historical material requires new 
methods of study and teaching. Fundamentally, 
these are the methods of the classroom, of the 
serious, thoughtful student and teacher, not those 
of the moving picture theatre, of “movie fans,” and 
of purveyors of sensation and amusement. Yet the 
methods required are not identical with the methods 
best suited to the use of text-books, for instance; 
methods must be adapted to the material. 

This new historical material combined with its 
appropriate method contribute in large measure to 
the spirit of modern history teaching. This spirit 
may be briefly characterized as the spirit of current 
significance. 

Yet, great as is the contribution that these histor- 
ical photoplays are making, and are destined to make 
to the teaching of history, they do not and can not 
supplant, they were never expected to supplant text- 
books or teachers; they are additions to the material, 
method, and spirit of history study and teaching. 

But first, let it be clearly understood that this 
series of photoplays, extensive as it is, could not and 
does not attempt to present a complete history of 
the United States. The projectors early realized the 
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absolute necessity of making choice for pictorial 
representation even among events and movements of 
first magnitude in historical importance. 

After much thought and long discussions, it was 
unanimously agreed by those chiefly responsible from 
the historical and pedagogical standpoints that this 
initial series of historical photoplays would best be 
made to represent primarily one great aspect of our 
Nation’s history, the governmental, if we must des- 
ignate it by a single word, as distinguished from 
such aspects as the social, industrial, commercial, 
and economic. 

As this important and difficult choice practically 
forced itself on everyone concerned, the universal 
desire to make adequate presentation of the social, 
industrial, commercial, and economic aspects of our 
history, which are justly receiving increased place 
and emphasis in progressive schools, was restrained 
with reluctance, in a measure relieved by the hope 
that these phases might some day be given as 
adequate pictorial representation as that chosen for 
the immediate series of films. 

The phase of our history which these photoplays 
depict has to do primarily with the laying of founda- 
tions and the establishment and definition of bound- 
aries. Many of these foundations and boundaries 
have been predominantly geographical; many others 
have involved national relationships; still others have 
had to do with our whole plan of National Govern- 
ment; yet others have concerned vital relationships 
within the Nation, State and Federal rights and 
powers, and personal liberty. 

It should be understood, however, that the social, 
industrial, and commercial phases of our history are 
by no means unrepresented in this first series of 
photoplays. There is not a single film that does not 
show something of these phases—indeed, it would 
be practically impossible to produce such a film. 
The primary purpose, however, of every film is to 
depict the events and personages most concerned in 
the laying of foundations and in the defining and 
establishing of boundaries, on which and within 
which our life as a nation has been built up; all else 
was necessarily made incidental. 

In the remainder of his article, Dr. Spauld- 
ing makes a careful analysis of the problem 
of the teaching of war, as it relates it- 
self to the approved current ideas and methods 
in history teaching which are strongly tend- 
ing to give larger place and emphasis to the 
activities and achievements of peace and to 
reduce the space and emphasis given to war, 


especially to the detailed study of battles. 
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Merely to indicate here the way in which the 
photoplays handle this war problem, these important 
characteristics may be given, which apply to every 
film into which war enters. Nowhere is there any 
hint of the glory of war; no single war scene is pre- 
sented in such a way that it could possibly be 
thought to be worthy of presentation in itself; every 
war scene, and every scene in any way connected 
with war, is so presented that the intelligent observer 
can not fail to see it in its indissoluble relationship 
to important events which preceded and followed; 
the presentation of war scenes are rigidly limited to 
those that are absolutely indispensable to an ade- 
quate understanding of the great achievements in 
which war played a large part; furthermore, only so 
much of war is directly presented as is absolutely 
necessary to the understanding of great and lasting 
achievements, which have perpetuated themselves in 
the very foundations and boundaries of our national 
life. 

All these characteristics of method in dealing with 
war are in full accord with sound, progressive ideas 
But these photoplays that must 
deal with war have gone a distinct and important 
step farther than it is practically possible for any 
text-book or teacher to go in promoting sympathetic 
understanding of the purposes, motives, loyalties, and 
sacrifices of the participants in war, on both sides. 
This is notably true of the photoplay, “Dixie,” as 
has been demonstrated wherever it has been shown, 
North and South equally. Any one who has seen and 
felt this photoplay can readily -believe that this 
pictorial presentation throughout the country, can do 
more than all text-books to heal whatever breach still 
remains from that deplorable conflict and to prevent 


in history teaching. 


for all time any like occurrence within the Nation. 


| pest gow TION to methodology in 
Lt visual instruction for the lower ele- 
mentary grades is furnished by John T. Lemos 
in the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for September, under the title Picture Study— 
‘Age of Innocence.” 

Opposite a, full page in this magazine on 
which are printed thirty miniature repro- 
ductions of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ painting, 
which may be cut up and furnished to each 
member of a class, Mr. Lemos devotes an- 
other full page to a description of the paint- 
ing, pointing out details of the composition 
A biographical sketch of 
Reynolds furnishes material which will fit 


in the picture. 
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well with the structure of such a lesson in 
art appreciation, and the three paragraphs 
of “Questions to Answer” will be of decided 
practical help to teachers in working out les- 
son plans of this character. (This sort of les- 
son material has long been a feature of the 
magazine named). 


ROM Rochester, New York, comes a report 

of a recent demonstration of “dynamic 
color” which has attracted considerable at- 
tention of late. In this case it was a presenta- 
tion as a part of the program in the Eastman 
Theatre, and was announced as “Flaming 
Color Harmonies.” It is described in the 
Moving Picture World of September 19th. 


The demonstration was a resume and interpretation 
of the results so far achieved in color experimenta- 
tion by the Research Laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. The adaptation of this demonstra- 
tion to an entertainment plane was based on the 
beliefs of various authorities who contend that the 
day is not remotely distant when color compositions 
will enthrall through the eye just as the works of 
the master musicians now appeal to the ear. Not 
only by way of embellishment or accompaniment 
of other arts, but as an independent means of artistic 
or emotional expression will these color sequences 
have their place in the entertainment and cultural 
fields. 

The presentation was given a musical accompani- 
ment by the Eastman Theatre Orchestra, the selec- 
tion chosen being “First Arabesque” by Debussy. 
This selection was not chosen with any idea of con- 
necting or synchronizing the color sequences on the 
screen with the sequences of sound in the orchestra. 
The music was offered merely as an accompaniment. 
The audience was informed in a program note that 
no attempt has been made in this color presentatior 
to follow any definite theme. What the audience 
read in the various sequences was a matter of indi- 
vidual mood or imagination just as auditors at a 
symphony concert, provided they have no printed 
analytical guide, may read varying meanings into 
the work of a musical composer. Music appeals to 
the ear and a well ordered succession of sounds will 
influence the ear. Color appeals to the eye and a 
well ordered succession of colors should exercise a 
similar influence. 


The successful use of such color effects as an ac- 
companiment to the orchestral, vocal and ballet 
numbers, or even by themselves as a prelude to the 
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feature picture, at once suggests a form of art which 
has frequently been designated as “Color Music,” but 
for which the term “Dynamic Color” or “Mobile 
Color” is more appropriate. 

I do not believe that the future development of 
the art lies in attempting to harness it to music. 
There have been many efforts within relatively recent 
times to develop an art of Dynamic Color. In many 
cases this effort has not been well directed and 
attempts have been made to establish a specific con- 
nection between music and the art of Dynamic Color. 
There is little doubt that such effort is vain, and we 
feel that if an art of Dynamic Color is to be de- 
veloped it must stand on its own merits as a means 
of artistic or emotional expression and entirely in- 
dependent of the art of music. 


A New Hand Book 

“Visual Education for Teachers of Agri- 
culture,” by Professor Sherman Dickinson, 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Extension 
of the University of Missouri, has just been 
published by the University. In his preface, 
the author says: 

The material presented in this bulletin is that 
which has accrued during the writer’s experience 
as a teacher of agriculture and as a teacher trainer 
in agricultural education. Agricultural teachers have 
often expressed a desire to know more of the 
possibilities for visualization as these occur in their 
field. It is with the idea of being of some help 
to these men that this bulletin is issued. 


The writer is under no illusion to the effect that 
the bulletin is a complete treatise on the subject 
of visual education in agriculture. Material of 
value is omitted for two reasons: first, because 
knowledge regarding it is more or less common due 
to other writings or long practice, for example, 
field trips, use of animals and preservation of labor- 
atory material; second, because there is not enough 
information of either a scientific or a practical 
nature to make a worthwhile discussion, for example, 
how best to use motion pictures. The suggestions 
offered, however, have been found of practical value 
in the teaching of agriculture. There is every reason 
to believe also, that these sugguestions will be 
valuable in the teaching of other subjects. 


Professor Dickinson divides his subject 
under the following headings: the Importance 
and Scope of Visual Education; Tools and 
Materials for Lettering and other Graphic 
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Work; Backgrounds for Charts, Posters and 
Similar Graphic Work; Lettering; Sketching 
and Scale Drawing; Outline Maps; Graphs; 
Pictures; Lantern Slide Making (non-photo- 
graphic); Suggestions for Chart Making; 
Projectors for Still Pictures; Motion Pictures 
(with special discussion of the motion picture 
Exhibits (with ref- 


projector) ; Duplicators; 
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erence to collection and arrangement of 
material), and Additional Aids in Visual 
Education. 

Professor Dickinson has made a most help- 
ful contribution to the literature of visual 
instruction, which will be found of decidedly 
practical value to workers in other subjects 
as well as to teachers of agriculture. 


Notes and News 


CONDUCTED I 


List of Book-Films Published 

The National Committee for Better Films 
of the National Board of Review, 70 Fifth 
Avenue. New York City, has just published 
its annual list of selected book-films in co- 
operation with the National Association of 
Book Publishers. The list is made for use 
particularly during Motion Picture Book 
Week and Children’s Book Week, November 
Sth to 14th. This list supplements and brings 
up to date the list of nearly three hundred 
book-films published during the Fall of 1924, 
which covered all selected book-films which 
were available at that time. 

The pamphlet carries this word of intro- 
duction: 

Children’s Book Week, which is observed by so 
many libraries, schools, and bookstores, is a pat 
ticularly good time to stress the exhibition of book 
films suitable for boys and girls. The co-operation 
of every agency observing Children’s Book Week 
should be engaged 

Because, however, the relationship between motion 
pictures and reading is one which holds with respect 
to adults equally as well as to young people, there 
has come a demand at this season for a list of 
“selected” book-films which will include pictures 
for the general and mature audience as well as for 
the special audience of boys and girls or the family 
group. 
National Committee has 


Consequently, in preparing this list the 
included films for all 
ages with indication, however, of their age group 
suitability. 

The list may be secured upon application 


to the National Board of Review. 


THE STAFF 


The Chronicles of America im the 


Theatre 

How the Crandall Theatres in Washington, 
D). C. make good use of the Yale Pictures is 
told by Harriet Hawley Locher, Director of 
their Public Service and Educational Depart- 
ment, in a recent number of the Moving Pic- 
ture World. 


The Chronicles are being presented under the 
direction of the Crandall Theatres’ Public Service 
and Educational Department. Mr. Crandall es- 
tablished this department in connection with his 
theatres in June 1922, its purpose being to develep 
the usefulness and educational value of his neighbor- 
hood theatres. 


During the three years of its existence the depart- 
ment has been co-operating with the public schools, 
through the free use of our neighborhood theatres 
as class rooms for visual instruction. 

Americanization classes for the foreign born are 
running weekly in the projection room of our down 
town Metropolitan Theatre. Specially selected and 
edited programs for children have been successfully 
demonstrated at our Tivoli theatre. This work has 
won the confidence of the public so that our plans 
for showing the Yale Chronicles of America was a 
guarantee of success. 

Our plan was to show the entire series chron- 
ologically showing two subjects on each program 
with no other films. In booking however we were 
not able to show them chronologically; I want to 
emphasize, the importance of so doing, as those in- 
terested in these pictures want to see them in their 
proper sequence. We showed them at the Ambas- 
sador, one of our finest neighborhood theatres, with a 
seating capacity of nearly 1,500, Tuesday afternoon, at 
4 o’clock from March 10 to April 28th. Doors open 
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at 3:30. We sold what we called student tickets 
at $2.00 for the course of eight programs, with no 
single tickets on sale until the opening day. Single 
admissions, adults 50 cents and children 25 cents. 
On the day of opening we were close to $1,200 on 
the advance sale of series tickets. 

Washington has never had a representative aud- 
ience for any kind of entertainment, even Grand 
Opera. They have been coming regularly every 
Tuesday, in fact, the showings have become real 
functions. Several of the private schools attend in 
large groups. The applause is spontaneous and 
frequent. We are receiving the highest commenda- 
tion for showing these pictures in this way. 


Films on Health 

The Monthly Digest of the National Health 
Council for September carries the following 
announcement which will be welcome news to 
the users of health films. 

The use of motion picture films as a medium for 
disseminating health education is very much on the 
increase. That this method of carrying the message 
of health to the public is becoming more popular is 
evidenced by the ever increasing number of in- 
quiries being received by the Council not only from 
all parts of the United States but from all parts of 
the world. In the year 1922, the Council compiled 
a list of some two hundred and fifty pictures dealing 
with health subjects. This was distributed quite 
extensively in mimeographed form. In 1924, under 
the auspices of the Films Committee, this list was 
revised and set up in printed form, two thousand 
copies of which were printed, and to date all of 
the copies have been distributed. The list origi- 
nally sold for 35 cents a copy, which price was later 
reduced to 20 cents. In it it was attempted to set 
forth the name of the film, the distributor’s name and 
address, rental and sales prices, as well as a short 
synopsis of the picture. The list has lost a great 
deal of its usefulness in that many of the owners and 
distributors have gone out of business or have chang- 
ed hands. 

In June of this year it was decided to prepare an 
entirely new one and at the same time set up in 
the Council a more. comprehensive film service—one 
that would enable the Council to answer all questions 
not only with regard to contents, price, distributor, 
etc., but also to suggest programs and to provide 
decentralized distributing facilities. At the present 
time the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is 
compiling all of the necessary data for the National 
Health Council and will print the information 
obtained in the form of a new film list, which will 
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be made available to those requesting it. A question- 
naire has already been sent out to about 2,000 per- 
sons requesting information regarding not only 
motion pictures but the availability of projection 
machines, stereopticon machines, slides and exhibits 
in all parts of the United States. 

The National Health Council Films Committee 
will resume its regular monthly meetings beginning 
about the first of October. The purpose of this Com- 
mittee is to review and criticize constructively any 
film on public health. The Committee is also pre- 
pared to criticize scenarios and give informa- 
tion regarding the making of health films. This 
Committee is composed of the following members: 

Thomas C. Edwards—National Health Council. 

Ray H. Everett—American Social Hygiene 
Association. 

Douglas Griesemer—American Red Cross. 

Philip P. Jacobs—National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. A. Loomis—American Child Health Associ- 
ation. 

William F. Wild, M. D—American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. 

Stanley Osborn, M. D.—Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

B. R. Rickards—New York State Department of 
Health. 

C. E. Turner—Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Helena L. Williams—National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation. 

Advisory Members 

A. J. Lanza, M. D., Carlyle Ellis, Rita Hochheimer, 

H. E. Kleinschmidt, M.D., Walter Storey, Edward 


Stewart. 


Visual Instruction Works in Dayton, 
Ohio 
Among the first users of visual devices for 
industrial education in this country was the 
National Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. Herbert Gay Sisson writes in the 


organization publication of the company on 


How the Motion Picture Came to Industry 
and Transformed Business, tracing their use 
of the screen during the past thirty years. He 
is impressed particularly with the effect which 
the motion picture is producing in the indus- 
trial life of the nation. He says: 


There are few important manufacturing establish- 
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ments that do not have films showing their processes 
of manufacture and telling the story of the develop- 
ment of their product and its importance to the 
world. Films are also widely used by industry for 
purposes of instruction and training. 

From their start in 1902 when special films 
were made by the National Cash Register Co. 
and incorporated in an illustrated lecture on 
welfare work, the film library of the company 
has grown to 773,877 feet of positive prints 
of motion picture and 244,702 feet of nega- 
tive. Mr. Sisson states also: 

In addition the Company is a daily renter of film 
from the motion picture industry. Motion pictures 
are used in special lectures, in an educational film 
service provided by the Company for the advance 
ment of visual education, in daily noon-hour enter- 
tainments provided free for its employees, in weekly 
Saturday morning children’s meetings given to an 
average of three or four thousand children of the 
city, and in educational work carried on by the 
Company among its workers and members of its 
selling forces. 

The main projection room is in the N. C. R 
Schoolhouse, an auditorium that seats about 2,300 
people. This auditorium is equipped with a com 
plete stage, capable of putting on the largest pro 
ductions.. In this projection room are three high 
intensity arc projectors, one double screen  steré 
opticon, two single stereopticons, and four spot and 
flood lights. There are four other projection rooms; 
one in a classroom back of the Schoolhouse stage, 
one at the N. C. R. City Club auditorium, one at 
the screening room, and one in the repair school 
Each of these are equipped with two motion picture 
projectors and double screen stereopticon. 

The Company also maintains an educational film 
service, loaning films to schools, churches and or 
ganizations for the purpose of promoting visual edu 
cation. This film service contains travel pictures, 
scenics, films depicting various industries, pictures 
of animal and plant life and others. They are 
loaned free of charge to any worthy organization 
Progress in Ohio State Department’s 

Film Service 

Vernon Riegel, Director of Education in 
Ohio, gives a brief report of the develop 
ments in the new film service which has 
been offered through his department to the 
schools of the state. He says: 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance 
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of visual materials as a means of strengthening and 
During the 
past year this Department established the beginning 
of a visual education service to Ohio schools. About 


vivifying our educational procedure. 


one hundred reels of educational films were as- 
sembled for free distribution. This coming year a 
collection of lantern slides of Ohio is being built 
up. The schools have made great demands upon 
us for the material we have been able to secure and 
we plan for a decided expansion next year. 
State Poster Contest in Indiana 
Sponsored by the Indiana Parent-Teacher 
Association, the third annual poster contest 
in the state is being conducted by the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of Indiana University 
Extension Division. The bulletin announcing 
the contest says: 


The State Poster Contest has two purposes. It 
is intended to stimulate an interest in simple works 
of art treating of subjects easily within the com- 
prehension of students of the public schools; and 
also to obtain visual material for statewide distribu- 
tion that will appeal to the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween school and home. The Indiana Parent-Teacher 
Association believes that the production and dis- 
tribution of pictures successfully visualizing sugges- 
tions that promote a higher physical, mental, and 
spiritual life will effectively promote the best type 
of citizenship in a democracy. 

The awards in the contest will be announced at a 
special meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in April 1926 and the first public showing of the 
posters will be held in Indianapolis during the 
Parent-Teacher Convention and the annual meeting 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association. 

There are three main fields from which subjects 
for the posters may be selected: (1) the physical 
group: care of the teeth, care of the eyes, the school 
nurse, medical inspection, fresh air and open air 
schools, playgrounds, school feeding, supervised 
play, and personal hygiene; (2) the mental and 
moral group: value of art in good taste, dress, better 
homes, town and city beautification, interior decorat- 
ing, and landscape gardening; habits of thrift, 
honesty, thoroness, co-operation, self control, social 
purity, sleep, and temperance; the regular curricula 

school subjects which lend themselves to poster 
treatment; school equipment such as musical instru- 
ments, pictures for schoolroom decoration, and play- 
ground equipment; activities—the school as a social 
center, athletics, extra curricula activities; and the 


influence of good books; (3) the spiritual group: 


(Concluded on page 570) 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MarcurRITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


DON Q, SON OF ZORRO (United Artists) 

The rollicking Spanish adventures of the 
son of Zorro, presented with no more than 
the simple desire to entertain you for an hour. 
And entertained you will be if you are a 
normal soul. Not the least noteworthy 


among its merits is the picture’s unpretentious 





“Doug” and Mary Astor in Don Q 


character. It is what it is—pure entertain- 
ment; take it or leave it. 

Mr. Fairbanks, as usual, gives you the 
impression that he is thoroughly happy in 
his job, and that, as this world goes, is so 
rare a thing that you may well stop a bit, 
to wonder if not to applaud. 


Again, as usual, Mr. Fairbanks offers for 
your delight a brand new trick—his deft 


mastery of a long, sinuous whip, which he 
has taught to do everything from spelling his 
name to confounding his enemies. More- 
over, he has lost none of his remarkable 
fencing skill; and those of you who, like 
Stephen Leacock, require a step-ladder to 
reach a horse’s back, can doubly appreciate 
Mr. Fairbanks’ effortless grace in mounting. 

It is not necessary to go into the details 
of the plot, except, perhaps, to say that there 
is a particularly interesting sequence where 
Zorro, now middle-aged, recalling his own 
youth, says to his companion, “Do you re- 
member,” and a bit of the vivid action of 
“The Mark of Zorro” rolls before your eyes 
again. 

Outstanding in a well chosen cast are 
Warner Oland as the Austrian archduke, love- 
ly Mary Astor, Jean Hersholt, and Donald 


Crisp, who also directed. 


WILD HORSE MESA (Paramount) 

This, it seems, is going to be a Western 
year. All the signs point that way; and here 
is a good one to initiate the season. The 
story is by Zane Grey, and centers around the 
ambitions of a cow puncher to make his 
fortune by catching wild horses. He _ pro- 
poses to do it on a grand scale by fencing an 
arroyo with barbed wire and driving a whole 
herd in at once. His associates are revolted 
by the cruelty of the plan and refuse to go 
on with it. Whereupon he shows fight, and 
has to be thoroughly beaten up by Jack Holt. 
But that isn’t all. The beaten cow puncher 
now joins the other villains, of whom there 
are three, led by Noah Beery. They stampede 
the wild horses, making some trouble for the 
hero, who first heads the frantic herd away 
from the trap, and then saves the heroine who 


has stumbled into their path. 
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The picture contains some fine 
photography and lovely scenes— 
long shadows against the moun- 


tains, and glorious bits of sky 


and cloud. And in addition 
there is a remarkable white 
horse, the leader of the herd, 


who is caught in some beautiful 
The 


cludes. besides those mentioned, 


natural poses. cast in- 
Billie Dove, George Irving, and 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


THE KNOCKOUT (First National) 


Milton Sills as a gentleman 
prize-fighter! I have a deep re- 
spect for Mr. Sills as an actor—when he is 
allowed to act—but I can’t say much for his 
pictures since he has been a star. There is 
practically nothing to this story of a ring 
champion who takes on a foreman’s job in 
the Canadian woods between fights, thwarts 
all the villains single handed, and wins the 


girl. 


THE UNHOLY THREE (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Here is an unusual picture, remarkable for 
story, acting, and direction. It is the story 
of three circus-sideshow performers—a dwarf, 
a strong man, and a ventriloquist—who enter 
The dwarf and 


the big man are criminals at heart, but the 


into a criminal partnership. 


ventriloquist is man enough to be appalled 
when one of their “jobs” results in the death 
of the victim, and to repent his evil ways. 
Lon Chaney as Echo, the ventriloquist, gives 
one of his finest performances, and Victor 
MacLaglen and Harry Earles play the other 
effectively. Mae Busch plays 
Echo’s sweetheart, a pickpocket. 


two crooks 


GRAUSTARK (First National) 


Norma Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien—a 
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Fine pictorial value here—from Wild Horse Mesa 


practically invincible combination—in the 
once popular romantic tale by George Barr 
McCutcheon, succeed in making it nice to look 
at, and that’s about all. Somewhere in the 
process of screening, most of the life got 
taken out of the story, and what is left re- 
solves itself mostly into long shots of cos- 


tumes and close-ups of expressions. 


THE TROUBLE WITH WIVES (Paramount) 
Routine comedy with a bright spot here 
and there. Tom Moore as a shoe salesman, 
Florence Vidor as a suspicious wife, Ford 
Sterling as an old bachelor friend of the 
husband’s, with a faculty of bringifg up in- 
cidents out of the husband’s past at precisely 
the wrong moment. Esther Ralston mis-cast 


as a vamp. 


THE MYSTIC (Metro-Goldwyn) 
Not 


and crystal gazers, but on that order. 


fake mediums 
The 


suave Conway Tearle plays a skillful crook 


exactly an expose of 


who uses the gypsy mystic and her family 
as tools in a blackmailing scheme. Aileen 


(Concluded on page 555) 
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The DeVry Automatic Motion Picture Camera 
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INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 


Powerful new lamps combined with the DeVry 
Perfected Optical System provide ample illumina- 
tion for all school and church projection. 


No harder finer steel nor better workmanship 
could be put in any mechanism. 


The Professional Projector for the Amateur. 


DeVry Corporation 


1091 Center St., Chicago 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of Americ: 


Mrs. Cuarvtes E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCuusky, Vice-President 


6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. BALpwin, Secretary 


This department is conducted by the Film Councils of America and 


wholly upon their responsibility. 


The Educational Screen is glad to furnish this space each month because 
it believes hard in the ideals and purposes behind that organization. 








“There is nothing that the truth, in the hands of true men, 
may not finally vanquish” 





Y request, we are printing a list of sug- 
gestions that were given to mothers 


some time ago. There are so many 


things that each one can do towards the 
solution of this problem, we trust that every 
one will pick out some definite thing to do 
and accomplish it. 

Keep your babies away from the motion picture 
theatre. Do not give them the movie habit. Habits 
are hard to break. A community nursery is vital 
today. 

Organize worth while recreation for your children 
from 5 to 10 years of age. Keep them wholesomely 
busy after school hours, playing games, reading 
good books, skating, athletics, and last but not Jeast 
organize classes in dramatics. They love to act. 
Give them this chance. It will do more than any- 
thing else to keep them away from the movies. 

Patronize only the endorsed films when you do go 
to the movies. Always go with your children if you 
possibly can. Do not think of the theatre as a safe 
place to send them alone. It is not. It may take a 
year to undo all they learn in one afternoon, so 
you are really making work for yourself instead of 
getting a few hours’ rest as you suppose. 

When a bad film comes to town, give a party for 
your children and their friends. And don’t forget 
the little boy just around the corner who needs your 
help and sympathy most. Help him to avoid the 
vicious show. Help him to make good. There are 
too many ready to help him to go wrong. Too few 
to give the helping hand. 

Remember that a bad theme 
immoral scene. A bad theme may be clothed in 


is worse than an 


beautiful settings and like “the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing” often hard to recognize. Analyze the pictures 
you see, and decide if they are good themes. Don’t 
be fooled because the ending is good. Remember 


the industry calls that ending “throwing sop to the 
hours on a 
to work 


censors.” If a picture dwells for two 


bad theme, it gives your child a bad idea 
on and to counteract all your good influence. 
Check up on the films in your community and see 
how many of them are taken from books which are 
Consult 


not allowed in your public library. your 


librarian. How many of these books would you buy 
for your boys and girls to read? 

Remember that patronage makes production. 
Whenever you attend a show, the exhibitor and pro- 
ducer of that show consider your presence an ap- 
Whenever you stay at home 
We can make that 


absence very effective if you choose your pictures 


proval of that show. 
they consider it a disapproval. 
wisely. Your National Committee is spending much 
time and effort to make it easy for you to choose 
your pictures wisely and cleanly. If all the mothers 


would unite in patronizing only the good shows, 
and in creating a taste for good shows in the minds 
of their children, the problem could soon be solved. 

Work for a community center either in your school 
house or else get a community building where you 
can look after the recreational hours of your boys 


Never feel that 


be used as a community center unless the jurisdic- 


and girls. your local theatre can 


tion and the responsibility of it are in the hands 
of the entire community. Even then your community 
does not need movies every night and other re- 
creations must be supplied. 

If you do not have a law to prohibit the showing 
of improper films for your boys and girls to see, 
then work for such a law, or else a law that will 
prohibit your boys and girls from attendance at any 
shows unless accompanied by an adult. 

If you do not have a Dept. of Visual Education in 
your state University, then please work for such a 
department, so that you may have a film library 


which will be as carefully selected as the books in 
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your public library. These can be circulated to the 
yarious communities and used in your community 


centers, clubs, churches, and schools. 


HE Federal Council of Churches is now the tar 

get of many people, because of its recent report 
on prohibition which was widely circulated. It 
would be interesting to know what group financed 
the circulation of this report. Perhaps this will stir 
up the churches to find out why this group always 
seems to take the part of the forces that are break 
ing down the ideals of the church. 

This same body has been helping the movie indus- 
try. They circulated a report which was used in 
Massachusetts to defeat the censorship law there. 
Dr. Charles Lathrop helped to get out this “Motion 
Picture Problem” which the industry is said to have 
used in its Massachusetts 
Now the Federal 


out a report on prohibition which will no doubt be 


altered and campaign 


Council gets 


against censorship. 


used by the wet interests as propaganda. Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, secretary of the board of tem 
perance, prohibition and public morals of the Meth 
Episcopal Church says of it: “If the 


odist sent 


ments had appeared merely under the name of the 
little to 


say . . Neither prohibition nor any other moral 


author, F. Ernest Johnson, we would have 


been committed by any church to that 
7 


ana 


issue has evet 
The 


opinion of the 


council. document is one man’s opinion 


not the Protestant church, or its 


ministers.” Let us hope that this leads to a much 
needed housecleaning. Perhaps by giving them 


plenty of rope, the officers have hung themselves. 


go, the secretary of a national organ 


Some time a 
ization, organized to do reform work, told the writer 
that the motion picture producer had tried for ten 
years to get the mailing list of that organization; 
that she had been employed by this producer, and 


now was the secretary of the organization whose lists 


they wished to get, and she added: “They (these 
women) are not such a queer lot, after you know 
them.” Can you realize how one person like that, 


planted in an organization, can stifle the work of that 
organization against certain interests? The time has 
come when we must know these things, in order to 


fight them. 


N ANY people who do not enjoy the movies find 
Bi it very difficult to do their part in going to 
the theatre to see bovs 


what is being shown our 


and girls. For these people, we are listing many of 
the books and plays which have been bought for 
screening. Will 
these books and fill out 
them and send them to the national office 


some of our members please read 
1 criticism card concerning 
just the 


same as you would for a movie reviewed. Remember, 
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as you read the books, that Mr. Hays and the pro- 
ducers that 
play or book has the ghost of a chance of being 
filmed because of the producers strict censorship. 
Funny hate that term and declare it un- 
American and yet they boldly tell you that they 


have solemnly declared no salacious 


how they 
have “censored” the films for you and therefore you 
do not need your government to do it. 

Please get some of the following books and report 
your opinion to us whether they should be filmed or 
not. (In a democratic government, your opinion 
should be just as good as the producers. Remember 


this is not Russia before the revolution.) 


Anna Karonina. 
Stella Dallas. 
Bardelys, the Magnificent. 
Winning of Barbara Worth. 
Paris—a play 
Free Lips. 
The Tattooed Countess. 
Madame Behave. 
Shebe. 
Wives For Rent. 
Perch of the Devil. 
Aloma of the South Seas. 
The Florentine Dagger. 
The Woman Tamer. 
The Sea Woman. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
Eve’s Lovers. 
The Golden Sin. 
The American Venus. 
The Jazz Bride. 
Check on books and see 
are allowed in your public library. Is the theme bad 


these how many of them 


? 


for youth 

And Louis Alterie, known as the pal of Dean O’- 
Bannion, gunman and bootlegger, announces to the 
world that he has signed a contract to appear in the 
Just as the producers pick books from the 
gutter, so also do they seem to pick the actors to 


mov ies, 


depict their characters, and educate youth in vice 


and crime. 


| ARRISON NOEL, confessed kidnaper and slay- 

er of Mary Daly of N. J. says that he got his 
idea from reading the stories of Loeb and Leopold 
in the newspapers. If the printed word could do so 
much harm, how much more harm is done whenever 
a crime is depicted in all its horrible details on the 
screen. It would be interesting to find out just who 
iS responsible for most of the crimes committed. If 
some one, 


has given a diseased mind an idea ta carry out, then 


thru telling a story or showing a picture, 


who is really responsible? 
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WO small girls, only ten and twelve years old, 

disappeared recently from their Chicago homes. 
They were missing for 24 hours and police worked 
on the theory that they were kidnaped. They had 
spent the night seeing movies at an all night theatre. 
When the saloon existed, little children were not 
admitted at any time, and up to 18 years they are 
not admitted in the pool room at any time, even 
now. Why then do we allow, and license a place 
which will harbor little children all night? 


HE producers have given the public to under 
stand that they have been persecuted in Con- 
necticut and that the tax put on their films is con- 
fiscatory. Perhaps this item from Film Daily of 
Sept. 9, 1925 will clear the situation in your mind. 


Connecticut Exhibitors Vote against Increased 
Admission. 

“As expressed at the meeting, which was attended 
by about 150 exhibitors the sentiment is that it 
would be inadvisable to pass the tax along to the 
public thru higher admissions. This attitude is 
taken with recognition of the fact that the increased 
cost to each member theatre is but slight and not a 
heavy burden for the average house to carry. Ex- 
hibitors against the proposal to raise prices point 
out that should an increase be affected, it would be 
either so trivial that public sympathy in their cause 
would be reduced, or so unnecessarily large that 
when their patrons learned the truth, their sympathy 
would turn into resentment.” 


Does this sound as if the tax law in Connecticut 
was “confiscatory ?” 

Perhaps this little notice will illuminate the sub- 
ject further. Another trade journal made a state- 
ment to this effect. It is not the tax in Connecticut 
that matters, but remember that Connecticut was the 
first state to put a tax on gasoline and now nearly 
every state in the union has followed that example. 
“Aye, there’s the rub” and that is why you hear so 
much about persecution. Courtland Smith, former 
head of the American Press Association, comes in 
very handy to stir up the press of the country on 
this point. 
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AVE you noticed the very meek way the press 
announces to an eager public the separations 

and divorce proceedings amongst the actors nowa- 
days? We used to have the details, just as we still 
have all the harrowing details of crime and scandals 
that affect people who are not in the movies. So it 
does not mean that the press has reformed—it 
simply means a soft petal has been used. Is this an- 
other place where Courtland Smith earns his salary? 
Have you noticed that Rudolph Valentino and his 
wife have separated? If you read the few lines given 
on a back page concerning it, you will find that 
friend wife mentions many letters that Rudolph 
received from admirers which would make fine news- 
paper stories. How could editors resist the temp- 
tation to entertain their readers with the letters? 
Then, Tom Mix and wife have separated for the 
present and friend wife speaks of a party given at 
the close of the filming of a recent picture as the 
reason. What a fine newspaper story that would 
make! Then Milton Sills and wife have been 
divorced and she was granted their child, but he 
will continue to have custody of ours during movie 
hours. Anna Q. Nilsson has also been given a 
divorce. And Richard Barthelmess and wife have 
separated. But where are the newspapers stories of 
yesteryear to satisfy our curiosity? The editors have 
been telling us that they publish stories of vice and 
crime because their public demands it. They want 
us to give them freedom of the press. But strangely 
enough the press no longer seems so “free” where 


the movie industry is involved. 


ET us all join the crusade for clean movies, and 

clean them up ourselves as we can so easily do 
by using our powers in a democracy. We have 
trained workers in the field now, devoting their 
whole time to this. Buy as many seals as you can, 
sell all you can, and help to do this much needed 
piece of work. Your one dollar’s worth of seals may 
not seem so important, but it is one vote, and votes 


win elections. 


Film Council Recommendations for November 


For the Family from High School 
Age Up 


Harold Lloyd in “The Freshman” 
This is the story of the green country boy, coming 
to college, and of others having fun at his expense. 
They pretend he has a chance to get on the team 
and kid him along. But he finally plays and 


makes some exciting moments. It is a splendid 
occasion to study the audience and realize how 
emotionally unstable most of us are, when we can 
become so excited over a football game on the 
screen. It shows so well how real the scenes are 
to boys and girls. We adults realize it is a story, 


but to the boys and girls it is a real game. 
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If that game was so realistic to them, then you 
may be sure that all the objectionable features 
in other films—but which happily are not to be 
found in a Harold Lloyd film—are just as real to 
them. Here’s to Harold Lloyd, that he may have 
the wisdom and the courage to continue with the 
clean and wholesome films which he gives to our 
boys and girls. There is only one thing which 
might be@eriticized and which might have been 
dispensed with. That is the scene at the dance 
where his cheap clothes fall apart. It lowered 
the tone of the whole film, and a great improve 


ment could be made by omitting it. 


Kentucky Pride—Photoplay says of this film: “Be 


sure to bring the children.” I am sorry not to 
agree with that. The horses are of course fine and 
the children would enjoy them, but the human 
story that is intertwined is not a story for young 
sters. It is a sordid tale of a faithless wife, a 
gambler husband, who is one of the human heroes, 
and who becomes a _ bootlegger after losing his 
estate. There is a gruesome fight, or at least 
evidences of its being cut out by our Chicago 
board, for which we were grateful. The portrayal 
of the Irish policeman is a joy, but for a story 
about horses, there is too much portrayal of vic« 
and crime to make it a family film. It might well 
have been such and there lies the pity. When 
the producers admit they are only in the business 


for money, why are they so stupid as to make a 


Films Reviewed 


Her Sister From Paris—with Constance Talmadge 


Advertised as “the snappiest adventures Paris 


ever held.” 


The Circle—The Chicago Tribune reviews it in this 


way. “The burning question seems to be as to 


whether its a good thing for a married woman t 
run away with a man she loves who is not her 
husband.” And because they live happily to 
gether for thirty years afterwards, it is concluded 
that it is a good thing. If the producers would 
tell a story to an adult audience without trying 
to draw a moral from it, it might do no harm, 
just as you would read a story about a woman who 
did this very thing and not connect it up with 
ethics. But they can not resist connecting it up 
with life and thereby doing the harm. For a silly 
wife, with the mind of a child (there are some) 
would get the idea that there was nothing else to 
be considered in dissolving a marriage excepting 
the fact that she might be happy with the next 
man. No question about the vows she took, or the 


hurt to the one she is leaving, or no thought of the 
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picture suitable for only two members of the 
family, when they might just as well have the 
box office receipts for the whole family. 


He’s A Prince—with Raymond Griffth—Raymond 


Griffith is always funny and interesting. This 
picture will probably never be shown in Great 
Britain for it seems a travesty on the Prince of 
Wales, and pokes fun at a monarchy. He does 
not want to be a king and begs for a revolution. 
It is silly but it does not pretend to be anything 
more. ‘It is certainly a thoroughly amusing comedy, 
even if not quite up to his previous productions. 


Shore Leave—with Richard Barthelmess— Barth- 


elmess uses the navy for this story and does good 
work as an actor. The story is not hole proof. It 
seems incredible that the daughter of a circus 
rider and a sea captain would become a timid 
little seamstress living in a secluded way. Maybe 
those things do happen. Then she hunts up the 
ship of her fathers which has been stranded in 
some foreign shore and makes piles of money 
from it. She gives a dance, an elaborate affair on 
board and asks all the Smiths in the navy, for she 
knows no more about the boy she has fallen for. 
They finally are united and do not even know 
each others names. It is a sea story, but even for 
that, it is too “fishy” for land lubbers like us. 
Most people speak well of it and you may over- 
look the improbabilities and enjoy it. Anyway it is 
fairly clean 


but not Endorsed 


welfare of the children, simply her own selfish 
thoughts for future happiness for herself alone. 
if we must put it in terms of morals, then let us 
consider the problem as it affects society and not 
the selfish desires of an individual. 


The Wheel— Advertised as “a daring drama of high 


society and the mad whirl of the gambling table.” 

Mr. Hays spends much time and money telling 
the world that no salacious film can come from 
their members because of their strict guard. But 
here is even Constance Talmadge degraded into 
ippearing in a miserable role. Mae Tinee in the 
Chicago Tribune said “Sparkling, sophisticated, 
and bordering just enough on the risque to have 
flicked the censor board on their over-sensitive 
raws—(whatever that means)—and what Helen 
does is plenty—and what happens—almost too 
much if you ask the censors.” A Chicago jurist, 
ifter seeing the picture, said it was the worst he 
had ever seen, and the writer has just received a 


protest regarding the way it was advertised. 
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female 


Cobra—advertised thus “A 


sheik. The title means the lure of a fascinating 


Cobra is a 


sensuous woman. The hypnotic charm the Cobra 
The wife of his 


best friend falls in love with him.” 


wields over its victims 


The Coast of Folly—“A mother runs off with a 
lover Joyce drifts into a flirtation with a 
married man, etc.” 


Night Life of New York—‘“Before they clamped 


the padlocks down.” 
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The Flesh and the Devil 


gles between a man’s passionate desires and the 


“A drama of the strug- 


sins which weakness of the flesh may force him 


to commit.” 


The Block—“Man _ to 


possession of silk-robed beauty.” 


Auction man struggle for 


And more titles of those being filmed: The 
Temptress, The Exquisite Sinner, An Ex- 


change of Wives, Women and Wives, Part 
Time Marriage. 


Recent Film Council Recommendations Summarized 


For the Family from Ten Years up 


Seven Chances—with Buster Keaton—(June) 
Looking for Sally— (Pathe) — (June) 

For the Family from High School Age up 
Don “Q”—Douglas Fairbanks—(September) 
Sally of the Sawdust— (September) 
Introduce Me—with Douglas McLean— 

(September) 

The Last Laugh—with Emi! Jannings 
Code of the West— (June) 

The Dressmaker from Paris— (June) 
Sally—with Colleen Moore—(June) 
Madame Sans-Gene—with Gloria Swanson 

(June) 

Isn’t Life Wonderful 
The Goose Hangs High 


(June) 


-Griffth 
(May) 


(May) 


The Thundering Herd— (May) 

Janice Meridith—with Marion Davies—(May) 
The Rag Man—with Jackie Coogan—(May) 
Two Shall be Born—( May) 

Now or Never—with Harold Lloyd—(May) 


with Betty Bronson—( October) 
(October) 


(October) 


Not so Long Ago 
The Lost World 
A Son of His Father 


For Adult Members of the Family 


New Toys—Richard Barthelmess— (June) 
The Crowded Hour— (June) 
School for Wives—( May) 


with Lon Chaney—( October) 


The Unholy Three 
The Gold Rush 


(Od tober ) 


with Charley Chaplin— (October) 


Lightnin’ 


What Others Say 


R. J. F. WRIGHT, Executive Secretary of the 

Pathfinders of America, is quoted as saying, 
“There is only one definite way to deal with films, 
books and literature that are harmful, i.e., to stop 
them at the source, where they are made or printed. 
Failing that, we can teach children the value of 
films and books and that will help them in every day 


life. This can be done by giving them full details 
about how the plays are made, the actors and 
actresses, their salaries, etc. By this means all 


the glamor that surrounds them will disappear and 
the children will be taught to think and think in 
the right way.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ord-Marshall, of Great Britain, who 
is in charge of a group of eight teachers touring 
States that the 
Great Britain are trying to keep their pupils from 


Canada and the says teachers in 
attending motion picture theatres where American 
films are shown since “this form of American propa 


ganda is having its effect on English boys and girls.” 


Prof. Richardson of Northwestern 


“We might as well try to sweep the incoming 


University 
says: 
Atlantic tide back with a broom as to build up the 
moral character of our children while the present 
types of films are being shown promiscuously.” 

A research worker in juvenile delinquency says: 
“The movies and bad literature are the cause, the 
automobile the means of juvenile delinquency.” 

Mrs. Wm. Vaughn Moody says: “I know of no 
more important work to be done for the world right 
now than that which will give a higher intention to 


the overwhelming influence of the photoplay.” 


Three thousand film actors paraded the streets of 
Vienna Oct. 4, and shouted “We want 
They 


importation of 


government 
protection of our industry.” passed a resolu- 


tion protesting the films from the 


U. S. (Even tho this is a selfish move, it may help 


the cause.) 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 
—T . 
Editorial 

HE Motion Picture Industry is giving further evidence that it cannot, or will 

not, improve its product for the theatre, and is incompetent to produce suit- 

able films for the church. Mr. Will H. Hays, its chief, with his carefully 
chosen lieutenants, are known to be “men of social charm and ingenious mind.” 
But they are also astute politicians with trained political minds and habits. As 
such they are politically working in the interests of their powerful employers and 
themselves. To date they have not brought into being any strikingly worth-while 
improvement in the tone and quality of the motion picture product. That the 
general public is awakening to the real situation is evident from the fact that the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has repudiated the Hays organization. Another 
evidence is seen in the enactment and approval by the Court of the Connecticut law 
licensing motion pictures in that state. Another evidence is given in the motion 
picture field itself as a protest against the Hays organization. This protest is seen 
in the plan of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of America and the Independent 
Motion Picture Association of America combined to hold Independence Week 
beginning October 18. And last, but not least, it is seen in the growing strength 
of the Federal Motion Picture Council in America, Inc., that has such a wonderful 
grasp of the motion picture situation, and is determined to secure for the American 
public, with the co-operation of that public, what it desires and has a right to 
receive in the way of wholesome motion pictures. J. M. R. 


Chicago is to be the center of the first motion picture production for the 
American Federation of Labor. This picture is to be used in a propaganda pro- 
gram to show the high spots in the evolution of labor from the days of slavery 
to the present day. Every phase of the labor question will be filmed, among these 
will be the 8 hour day, child labor, the open shop, and the union label. An 
experienced lecturer will accompany the film wherever it is projected. 


The “Open Letter Column” is inaugurated in this issue with an interesting con- 
tribution from one of our churches in Ohio that has used motion pictures for the 
past four years. The editor will be pleased to receive letters from other 
readers setting forth experiences, methods, successes, failures, or asking for in- 
formation. Do not think that you have nothing to contribute. What may be a 
simple common-place thing with you may be of utmost value to some other person. 

The well-nigh perfect motion picture theatre is the Eastman Theatre in Rochester, 
N. Y. The editor of this department spent a day in this exceptional auditorium. 
It was erected in 1922 through the generosity of George Eastman. Carved in large 
letters on the front of the beautiful stone building is the following inscription:— 
“FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF COMMUNITY LIFE.” In the one large building 


is not only the spacious and luxuriantly furnished theatre, but also all the offices of 
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the theatre together with all other rooms to care for the many diversified interests 
that enter into the complex equipment of the largest and best motion picture 
theatres; and the whole separated only by beautiful promenade corridors is the 
School of Music. 

The entire plant cost $7,000,000, and in addition $6,000,000 given for the 
endowment of the Music School. “By the terms of the gift of George Eastman, 
this theatre is the property of The University of Rochester, (a Baptist institution) 
to be operated and maintained for the promotion of musical interests generally 
in the City of Rochester through a separate Board of Trustees. Any surplus from 
the operation of the theatre will be used in developing the musical interests of 
the city.” The theatre itself must be self-supporting. The rules governing the 
character of pictures shown are:—(1) There must be no vulgarity or coarseness. 
(2) Must not make vice attractive. It will be of interest to note that the ten 
best pictures, judged by the box-office receipts of this year, were pictures not in the 
so-called “sex” class. 

A hopeful attempt is being made to make available suitable motion pictures for 
the use of the church in the recent organization of The Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation. The editor of this department has been associated with Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Curtis, both of New York, in planning some such organization. But 
neither Mr. Curtis nor the editor are in anyway connected with this new organization. 
Fifty thousand dollars are available for the first year’s work, which will be a year 
largely of research rather than attempts at production of pictures. 

There will be a number of excellent church film reviews with suggested ser- 


vice programs in the December number of this department. 


The Religious Motion Picture Foundation, Inc. 


The Educational Screen 








The Religious Motion Picture Foundation was 
incorporated last June under the laws of the State 
of New York and is organized to produce and dis- 
tribute religious motion pictures. An initial gift 
of $50,000 from Mr. William E. 
for the first year’s activity. 

Mr. Harmon is President of the Foundation and 
George Reid Andrews (Chairman of the Educational 


Harmon provides 


and Religious Drama Department of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America) is 
Vice President and General Manager. 

The Board of Directors is composed of the follow- 
ing persons: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Mr. W. Burke Harmon, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay and former Governor Carl E. Milliken, of 
Maine. A National Committee of Advisors is now 
being created to give strength and guidance to the 
new corporation. 

The first year will be devoted largely to a study 


of the field and the production of a few demonstra- 
tion pictures. The officers of the Foundation are 


very much aware of the difficulties to be overcome: 
they have looked carefully into the matter and know 
of the numerous attempts and failures in the past. 
Millions of dollars have been wasted by eager 
promoters throughout the country. The Board is 
under no illusions concerning the difficulties in the 
way. At the same time they believe these many 
activities in the past mean that the church and school 
represent vast fields of opportunity practically un- 
touched. 

If the first year’s study and experiment produce 
satisfactory results, the corporation plans an en- 
larged program of activities for the second and sub- 
sequent years. The first year is to be a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative test. 

The pictures to be produced have been divided 
Biblical, bio- 


(church), world 


roughly into six classes as follows: 
graphical (religious), historical 
friendship or missionary, pedagogical and _ inspira- 
tional—the last being a general line of wholesome 
pictures suitable for church purposes. 
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world. 
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TWENTY ONE-REEL PICTURES 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


Have you ever beento the Holy Land? Most 
people want to go, but very few are able to. Yet 
it’s a land that for nearly two thousand years has 
been fixed in the minds and hearts of the civilized 


In this series of pictures you see the Holy Land 
as it is today, practically unchanged by the flight 
of nearly seventy generations. If you can’t go 
to Palestine why not bring Palestine to you? 

As motion pictures, they are fascinating; as ed- 
ucational helps they are exce¢ ptional; as attention- 
getters they are unique. 

Write for Booklet 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 





New York 








No attempt will be made to cater to any one creed 
or denomination. In every picture the universal 
aspects of religion will be presented in so far as they 
are discoverable. “The word must become flesh’ on 
the screen. Perhaps this will lead us to a more vital 
conception of religion and help rescue us from the 
aridity of theological controversy. 

It is the conviction of those giving study to the 
problem of church motion pictures that a solution 
must be sought in terms of service. Churches are 
not conducted for financial profit; men give of their 
means because they believe in what the church re 
presents in the community. 

Representatives of the church, of business and of 
the motion picture industry will be asked to co 
operate according to the spirit that has inspired Mr 
Harmon to make the first generous contribution 
This gift is without thought of profit to himself, 
whatever future developments may be. 

This does not mean, however, that religious 
pictures should remain a matter of benevolent 
subsidy. It is the plan of The Religious Motion 
Picture Foundation to make the work financially 
self-sustaining and allow for expansion equal to th 
need. If, later, the invested capital can be returned 
at a fair rate of interest and reasonable profits realiz 


ed, the cause will be stronger and made more perma- 


nent; but first, last and always must be the motive 
of service for the church and in the spirit of the 


church. 


fa he . r 
The Eastman Theatre 

[he church department of this magazine is greatly 
interested in this fine, high-class, up-to-date, highly- 
to-be-commended Motion Picture Theatre. It com- 
bines the idea that pictures and music are to be 
utilized together, the pictures being the means to 
draw the public to the best that there is in music— 
instrumental and vocal. It is in the same way that 
the editor of the church department is making use 
of pictures in the church, namely, to make the 
picture a means to draw people to religion and 
worship 

In the Eastman theatre music is not only used in 
combination with pictures but on certain fixed times 
music alone is presented to the public, at popular 
prices, in its best form. The theatre is not only 
artistic and beautiful, but it has the most perfect 
acoustics, and has succeeded in eliminating the 
worst drawbacks to the comfort, safety, and enjoy- 
ment of motion pictures and music. 

One of these is the lighting system which does 
away with the projection of motion pictures in the 


dark. There is no stumbling about for seats in the 
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semi-darkness of the best motion picture houses, and 
the moral hazard, due to the usual darkness of 
ordinary houses, is removed from all who attend and 
is especially commendable in guarding the safety of 
children. 

The way the “Light Theatre” has been accomplish- 
ed is a long story of experimentation in the Eastman 
Kodak Company laboratories. A description of the 
feature will be of interest to all. For it seems im- 
possible, ordinarily, to show pictures under a clear 
light which enables one to move about with real 
comfort even when the pictures are being shown. 
Even the program can be read by reasonably good 
eyes. The sources of light are not exposed. This 
prevents any glare, and yet gives an ample amount 
of illumination by myriads of concealed lamps in the 
crystal chandelier, the light being reflected and 
diffused by the sunburst and surfaces of the ceiling. 
To supplement this illumination there are lights con- 
cealed in the cornices of the mezzanine gallery and 
grand balcony with reflectors that throw the added 
illumination on the under surfaces architecturally 
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designed and painted so as to diffuse it to the 
remotest parts of the building. The result is that 
the entire auditorium is filled with a soft subdued 
light that does not detract from the clearness of the 
picture and is also restful to the eye. This system 
of lighting is eminently practical for church picture 
use. 

Another feature of this theatre is the provision 
of reserved seats in the mezzanine. As is well 
known, box seats do not usually meet with the 
approval of those who attend the “silent drama,” 
and yet there are many patrons who wish to have a 
seat reserved. 

The theatre is run at popular prices, and on Sat- 
urday morning a 10c show is put on for the children 
and any adults who wish to attend. By special 
arrangements with Mr. William H. Hays pictures 
that are most suitable for children are shown at a 
very nominal sum for rental. 

By all means visit this theatre when in Rochester, 


N. Y. 


The Open Letter Column 


Editor, 
The Educational Screen, 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing in response to your request for in- 
formation in regard to the church and pictures. 
Your request rather intrigues me, as I believe there 
is a field for pictures in the church life and that they 
can be used to advantage. 

We have used motion pictures in our evening 
service on Sunday for four years, the innovation 
having been introduced by Henry Arnold when he 
was pastor here. We do not use Biblical pictures, 
if we have the faintest idea that they are not par 
excellence. So many are so inadequately acted, and 
do not “get over” with the audience. We have found 
that a good feature picture, such as George Arliss 
in “The Man Who Played God” and films of that 
calibre have a much greater message than regular 
Bible stories. There are a few exceptions to this 
rule, but not many. It is our constant aim to keep 
the atmosphere of the whole service at a high relig- 
ious level, using singing from the screen etc. to 
promote it. We take an offering, and the service 
has almost the whole time paid for itself and of late, 
has much more than paid for itself. If it will help 
any other church in selecting, I should be glad to 


send you a list of the films we have found most use- 


ful for this type of service. 


One year we tried “Neighborhood Nights” on Fri- 
day, using a comedy, good and clean for the picture 
feature. This was only fairly patronized, altho’ I 
believe it could be worked up in better shape now. 

We are using this year in our summer session of 
Sunday School a Pathe Review to begin the service. 
This works as an incentive to draw the children 
there on time, and does not seem to in any way 
affect the religious tone of the service. The idea 
is a new one, just being tried this year, and the 
results are not finally determined as yet. 

During our motion picture season the first Sunday 
afternoon of each month is set aside for Children’s 
Vespers and on that Sunday we try to have an espe- 
cially children’s picture; such as “Boy of Mine,” 
“Timothy’s Quest,” etc. 

As to method. We find that a feature of 6 or 7 
reels is the ideal one. With the rest of the service 
it does not make too long a sitting. We have used 
12 reels such as “If Winter Comes” but being a well- 
known film and very interesting, it was no hardship 
to sit thru it. We use only slides for announce- 
ments, finding that it is better than announcement 
from the platform. 

The information you have been giving thru your 
Film Council is highly beneficial to churches as cen- 
soring the pictures they might need. Even more 
scathing denunciation of salacious films might help 


churches in getting this information out to the mem- 
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The Church 


| As We Forgive 2R. 
| Blood Will Tell.. 2R 
Hail The Power ‘ 2R 
Be Prepared 2 R, 
Shall We Forget 2 R. 
Wagging Tongues i R 
Old Scrooge 4R 
Story of the Star Spangled Banner 2R 
The Call from the Wild c R 
A Maker of Men 6 R. 
The Stream of Life 6R 
In the Footsteps of the Master c R 
The Man Nobody Knows 6R 


and a series of 2¢ single reels, subjects 


of the Holy Land and many others 


| $08 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 





MOTION PICTURES 


| 
| For 


And The General Non-Theatrical Field Only. 


Write Us for Detailed Information 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


The School 


How the Fires of the Body are Fed 
Industrious Ants 

From Caves to Skyscrapers 

Che Four Seasons 

Our Common Enemy 

Singing and Stinging 

Strange Caterpillars 

Che Heart of Abraham Lincoln 
Rembrandt . 

Double Stakes 

Monty Works the Wires 
Henry W. Longfellow 

John Greenleaf Whittier 


ek ek Sat tak St dh oh dh oh oh 


ep P NU eH ee Oe 


and a series of class-room and com- 
munity programs, features, travel- 


oguecs, COmeé die 3. 


729 Seventh Avenue 
i. New York 











bers of their congregations. Surely churches ought 
influencing 


kind of 


Sometimes 


to be able to do something toward 


parents toward knowing at least what 


pictures their children are going to see. 
titles are mirrors of the pictures; other times they 


are most misleading. 
Very 
FLORENCE BAER, Secretary 
The Washington Congregational Church of Toledo, 


Ohio 


truly yours, 


The Theatrical Field 
Film Reviews for November 


(Concluded from page 543) 


Pringle is true to type as the mystic. Robert 
Ober and Mitchell give good performances as 


the gypsies. 
SHORE LEAVE National) 


It is still my contention that Richard Barthel 


(First 


mess is not at his best in comedy. However! 


that may be, he certainly is much more 


Please Say You Saw the Advert 


sement 


comfortable as Bilge Smith than he was as 
And be- 
Not 
that it is heavy stuff—quite the contrary. 


Dorothy MacKaill is 


sailor’s sweetheart, and in spite of my open- 


the silly husband in “New Toys.” 


sides, there is something to the story. 
satisfactory as the 


ing remark, you really must believe that Mr. 
Barthelmess does a nice piece of work as the 


sailor who kissed and forgot. 


VEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 


(Cosmopolitan) 


Kyne’s 


princess who marries an American, and, fail- 


Peter B. tale of the South Sea 
ing to occidentalize herself, tries to make a 
That doesn’t 


Anita Stewart and Bert Lytell 


South Sea islander out of him. 
work either. 
set a little comedy out of the scenes in which 
the princess is introduced to western customs 
Otherwise it is somewhat dull. 


and costumes. 
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School Department 


Conducted by STELLA EvELYN Myers 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Ill. 


HE topic this month, co-ordinating 

with the Keystone stereographs and 

slides, was recently successfully treat- 
ed in a 7-B class of the Forest Park Schools 
with much interest evidenced on the part of 
the pupils. 

The room teacher used the skeleton which 
follows in preparing her presentation. The 
stereographs were then studied on both sides, 
i. e. front and back. The teacher’s presenta- 
tion reduced greatly the time consumed in the 
reading process. Children could then glance 
at the back of the view, and quickly pick out 
the important points, to which they had al- 
ready been introduced. 

The Director was then notified that the chil- 
dren were ready for a test. Neither teacher 
nor pupils had seen the test given, consisting 
of eighteen statements requiring uniform no- 
tations on the pupils’ test sheets. The test was 
a combination of the true and false, the com- 
pletion, and the multiple answer types. 
Five pupils scoring the highest were permit- 
ted to give a relay lantern lecture. The test 
was repeated that the pupils might see how 
much they had improved from the use of 
the lantern. The film, “How Salmon are 








Caught,” was shown a succeeding day and a 
rigid test of eight questions was given on this 
subject, a specialization of the main topic, 
The film was run twice, each unreeling re- 
quiring about twenty minutes. The attention 
appeared to be about one hundred percent 
and the scores seemed satisfactory. The 
three testings were administered by the 
Director of Visual Education, and the film 
test, as well as the first test, was as new to 
the teacher as to the children. The rigidity 
in giving these tests paralleled that of the 
Terman Mental Tests. 

On the first test, 79 percent of the class 
marked correctly 75 percent of the statements. 
On the second giving of this test, following 
the talk with the lantern, 88 percent of the 
class marked correctly 75 percent of the 
statements. The film involved quite an ex- 
tended range of subject-matter. Altho pre- 
sented twice to seemingly great advantage, 
there was only 42 percent of the class that 
marked correctly 75 percent of the statements 
on the third test. There was the disadvantage 
in this case of no special study beforehand, 
as the content of the film differed almost 
wholly from that of the stereographs. 








Fish Traps—A scene on the beach near Numadzu, Japan 
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Eye Contracted Under Glaring Eye Under no Strain Because 
Light Causing Terrific Strain Glare Has Been Subdued 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


1476 Broadway Photo by Curtis Lighting Company New York City 





How the Fish of the Sea Help Man on the Land 
View 13. Codfish. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
1. The poem, Wreck of the Hesperus, was written of this seaport 
2. Settled, 1623 
3. 27 miles from Boston 
1 This village is the second port in the U. S. as to the number of fish caught 
(Boston is the first) 
Codfish 
1. Sometimes are 5 feet long 
2. In color, green or olive with dark spots 
3. Bony fish 
4. Nov. to April is the spawning season, and also the fishing season 


At this time the fish approach the shores in schools 


View 226 Salmon, Columbia River, Oregon. 
Kinds of salmon 
1. Living in salt water 
2. Living in fresh water 
3. Living partly in the sea and partly in fresh wate 
Body 
l. Shiny scales 
2. Large——some weigh 80 pounds 
3. Laying eggs 
A. Travel to fresh water 
From the Pacific Ocean, they sometimes travel 2250 miles inland 





B. Gravel is scooped away with the tail of the fish 
C. Eggs are 14 inch in diameter 
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D. Eggs hatch in 3 to 4 months 
a. The fish start down stream as soon as they can swim 
b. Sometimes they travel thousands of miles in the Pacific 
c. Fish are grown when they are 3 years old 
Then they start back to their birth-place 





Many thousands travel back in a school together 
This is the time for fishing 
1. Nets are placed across the river 


2. The nets are hauled in by horses 


View 224 Salmon in Alaska. 
Banks of the Yukon are shown in the View. 
1. The most fish of Alaska are to be found here 
2. Chief salmon fisheries of the world are in the waters about Alaska 








Natives fishing with trained cormorants in Grand Canal, Soo-Chow, China 


~~ 


Fish are caught by 
A. Basket traps 
a. Shaped like a funnel 
b. An Indian goes in a birch bark canoe by the side of the trap 
B. Fish wheel 
4. Fish are dried in the sun for winter use 
Then they are put on poles, too high for the wolves to reach 
5. The catch amounts to the value of $14,000,000 each year 
6. Canneries are on the coast 
A. People do not have their homes here 
Workmen, mostly Chinese, come from San Francisco, Portland, 
and Seattle for the catching season 
The fish are sold mainly in; 
The United States, Britain, Australia. ‘ 
8. The United States government builds great fish hatcheries here in Alaska 


~“] 
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tf Last Sis A practical, portable, self- 
Pare operating continuous motion 
PS picture projector- “ 


The Capitol 


Pen 





Projects continuously, without the 

aid of an operator, from five feet 

to one thousand feet of motion 
- ” 

pictures.on 16 mm. film. 


For further information address 


| ap, setocortgg: cla = CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
onderful new intermi AND FILM COMPANY 


\ wonderful new intermittent movcment, that pro- 
longs the life of the film 


An infallible automatic stop. 
Rear or front projection without changing film. 





133 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 











27 Salmon Fish Wheel, Astoria, Oregon. 


View 22 
Fish Wheel 
|. Thirty or forty feet in diameter 
2. This is an easy way to catch fish 
}. Wheel is fastened to the boat 


1. There are wire netting pockets 

5. The river turns the wheel 

6. Fish run into the pockets 

Wheel, turning, drops the fish into the boat 


‘. 


— 


~anning Factory 
1. Butchers are mostly Chinamen. 
Many come to this country, just for such jobs 
2. They handle the knives quickly with scarcely ever a mistake 
3. One cuts off heads, tails, and fins all day 


1. Another cuts off scales all day 
In this way the salmon go down a long row of tables until dressed, 


J. 
washed, and sliced 
6. They are shipped to all parts of the world 
Most of the salmon of the world come from the North Pacific 
There are some salmon fisheries in Northwest Europe, New England, 





and Canada 
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MASTER PRODUCTIONS 


Available for Any School, Church and 
Community Use 


Julius Caesar (6 reels) Anthony and Cleopatra (6 reels) 
Spartacus (6 reels) Pilgrim’s Progress(4 reels) 

Last Days of Pompeii (6 reels) 

Helen Kellar in ‘‘Deliverance’’ (7 reels) 

Knights of the Square Table (4 reels) 


(A Boy Scout Picture) 


Distributed from various centers, in all parts of the United States. 
To learn nearest distribution point, write direct to 


GEORGE KLEINE, Motion Pictures 


49 West 45th Street New York City 











View 401 Fishing Village in Zuider Zee, Netherlands. 
View of fishing village in a great inland sea 
1. Not a tree is in sight 
2. The houses are huddled together as if the people were afraid of the sea 
3. The greatest fishing grounds of the world are off the coast of the 
Netherlands 


View 415 Floating Whale Station, Spitzenbergen, Lapland. 
Hand Harpooning 
1. Whale sinks when harpooned 
2. Rises after several hours 
3. Then it is killed 


Is towed alongside the ship. This is easy since it is inflated with air 


> 


The harpoon gun has been used since 1864 
A gun fires the harpoon. The harpoon contains a torpedo 
The torpedo has a time fuse which goes off one second after it pierces 
the whale 
The rorqual whale is seen in the picture, 50 feet long 
The blue sulphur whaie, largest animal in the world, weighs 75 tons 


View 481 Fish Market of Finland, Helsingfors. 


Chief fishing grounds of the world 
1. Off Norway and the Netherlands. Greatest in the world 
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YOU NEED THIS 
TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 


With it You Can Project Before Your | 

Class Any Picture on the Trans-Lux 

Daylight Picture Screen under Daylight 
Conditions. 


[here is no limit to the photographs, magazine 
ry Wh iN |) illustrations, and other opaque objects that can be 
" projected. 

We now have a record, available to the users of 
[rans-Lux Equipment, of more than two million 
pictures suitable for teaching aids. 

Shdes are no longer necessary. 

You need this equipment in your classroom. 


Write for booklet giving further particulars of the above to 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. 


Educational Department 
36 West!44th Street New York, N. Y. 

















2. Off eastern Asia 
3. Off Newfoundland 
Arms of the Baltic Sea are rich in fish, the lakes of Finland are also rich in fish 
1. Herring is found in the bays 
2. Whitefish is found in the lakes 
3. Salmon is found in the rivers 
1. Finland produces yearly 
A. 20.000 tons of fish 
3. 


I Chief market of these fish is shown in the View 
a. Fishwives are here in all kinds of weather 
b. They stand in the booths and sell 
c. They wear white head coverings 


d. Buyers are in the aisle between the booths. They are: 
Finlanders, Danes, Swedes, Lapps, and Russians 
e. The fishwives clean fish and weigh them for each customer 
f. The second woman has just made a sale 
g. In summer, the odor is not pleasant 
h. In winter, the snow has to be shoveled away from the booths 
i. Fishing boats are on the right 
Women stand in these and sell fish 


(To be continued in the December issue. At the close of the December 
installment, films suitable for a resume of the subject will be given.) 
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The Open Door 


MAYLITE 


MOTION 


CHARLES LEO FITZ, 


MAYVILLE 











THE NEW 


Motion Picture Screen 

for Daylight Projection 

\ New Scientifically Made 
PICTURE SCREEN 


The material that goes into the construction of THI 
MAYLITE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN is trans 
lucent and a picture projected through this scree: 
shows up with remarkable brilliancy and definition 
faithfully reproducing any color in the picture 
BRIGHT DAYLIGHT Perfect brillianey and re 
production are obtained from any angle of vision by 
the spectator 

The SCREEN can be furnished in built-in solid wood 
en frames with tripods and carrying cases or in col 
lapsible portable frames and roller-mountings. Your 
inquiry for literature and prices will receive our 
prompt attention. 


Inc. 


WISCONSIN 








Film Reviews for November 


Messalina (8 reels) Film Booking Offices 
—Early Roman history on the screen, dating 
from 41 A.D. when Messalina, Empress of 
Rome, the crafty wife of an emperor who 
enjoys the favor and administration of his 
people, squanders her interest upon the favor- 
ite of the moment who, when the story opens, 
happens to be Marcus. He, beguiled by 
Messalina, dreams of making her his empress. 

In the meantime, Claudius is crowned and 
The 


story makes its way rather heavily through 


a long series of complications ensue. 


the intrigues and counter-intrigues of the court, 
and the interest rather centers upon a Greek 
slave girl and her lover. It is not an alto- 
gether savory picture—this insight into the 
underworld of Roman life which the picture 
reveals, however true to fact. There is much 
that is spectacular, including a chariot race 


which has its thrilling moments. Retribu- 


tion comes too late to Messalina and she dies 
at her own hand. There is a moral, but it 


is an adult lesson and not the sort of history 


that should be stressed with immature 
audiences. 
The Spirit of the U. S. A. (8 reels) 


Film Booking Offices—A war-time story, in- 
volving two brothers—Silas, the elder, who 
marries the 


John, the 


is in love with and finally 


daughter of a neighbor, and 
younger. The latter has been made to suffer 
for some of his brother’s misdeeds in the past, 
and when war is declared it is Silas who 
remains at home while John, although re- 
jected for service, joins the Salvation Army 
Finally Silas is drafted 


and the brothers meet in the trenches: the 


and gets to the front. 


older loses his life and his wife claims the 
farm of the old people, his parents, turning 


them out of their home. 
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The reisa partu ular 


of Simplexc Project 


meet your requirement 














Motion Pictures have a real practical value in school 


They add interest and effectiveness to instruction and 
are always a convenient and reliable source of enter- 


It is important that a good Projector be used. Poorly 
presented pictures have no attraction. 


The d4r Projector 


Simplex 
because it assures perfect projection, 1s simple to op- 
erate and can be purchased on easy terms. 


The Precision Machine Co., Inc. 


Send for catalog L and get 
full description, price 317 East 34th Street 
terms. 


Projector is your best investment 


New York, N. Y. 














In the end John returns and final justice is 
The plot of the 
of the 
It is doubt- 


plot justifies an eight- 


meted out to all concerned. 
and 


excellent. 


story holds one’s interest many 
scenes on the farm are 
ful. however. if the 


reel story. 


Jerusalem, the Holy City (1 reel) Pathe 
-The third release of the series, “A Pilgrim 
age to Palestine,” shows at first some excellent 
views of the two and a half-mile wall around 
the city. A map indicates the location of the 


gates, several of which are photographed. 
The spectator enters the city through perhaps 
the most famous of these—The Damascus 
Gate. 

The Mosque of Omar is seen in panorama 
particularly interesting because it is located 
on the site of the ancient Solomon’s Temple. 
The Jews, forbidden from ascending Temple 


Hill, congregate at the Wailing Wall 


figures like those of Old Testament times can 


where 


still be seen. 
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In the streets of the city are costumes of 


every country and, characteristic of the cus- 
toms of the East, household tasks are per- 
formed in the open. There are fine views 


of the process of bread-making—grinding 
grain between two stones, mixing a dough of 
water and coarse meal, kneading, shaping the 
loaves and baking the unleavened bread in 
the community ovens to which the public 
vender of wood makes his rounds. The house- 
wife stays close by to claim her own bread 
when the baking is over. 

Typical also of the East is the sequence of 
the baker’s from the 


public oven to his master’s shop and the 


boy carrying bread 
supply of meat being delivered to the butcher 
shop where any sort of inspection is unknown. 

Scenes show the streams of pilgrims pour- 
ing into the city, and kneeling in holy places 
to kiss the 
coal of all is the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre on Mt. Zion. 


stones and pray. The ultimate 
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There are some beautiful scenes in the reel, 
which is eminently suitable for showing in 
church and school, particularly during the 
coming Christmas season. 

The 
third release in the series on the basic in- 
dustries of the United States, the first two 





America’s Granary (1 reel) Pathe 


of which were reviewed in our issue of March, 
1925. 

The grain-growing regions are first indica- 
ted on a map which is shaded to show produc- 
Old methods of 


plowing, planting and cultivation are con- 


tion of wheat, corn and oats. 


trasted with present ways of doing things; 
views of the old-fashioned scythe and cradle 
appear strangely slow and laborious in con- 
trast with the self-binder and the huge 
bine” in the wheat fields of today. Shipment 


“com- 


of grain is also illustrated. 

In the case of corn, the cultivation of the 
crop by the Pueblo Indians of the southwest 
was the early forerunner of its present ex- 
tensive cultivation. A cutting machine is seen 
in operation, and the green stalks are pre- 
pared for ensilage. Since the greater percent 
of our corn crop gets to market in the form 
of pork, it is quite fitting that views of the 
stock-yards should be included in this section. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 





reel deals with the cultivation of rice—one of 


America’s newest industries. A map shows 
the localities and scenes, illustrates the drain- 
ing of the fields to prepare for harvesting, 
the threshing of the grain by machinery, and 
its shipment by Mississippi River steamboats. 
A chart gives the illuminating facts concern- 
ing the amazing growth of the industry. 
Splendid teaching material. The subject 
is accompanied by a teachers’ pamphlet with 
an outline for work in connection with the 


picture. 


Super-Power Generation (1 reel) Visu- 
graphic Pictures, 247 Seventh Ave., New York 
City—Photographed at the Toronto, Ohio, 


station of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power and 


The Educational Screen 


Light Company, the reel is a fine illustration 
of the operation of a model steam power 
plant. It is located on the bank of the Ohio 
river and constitutes the newest link in an 
extensive chain of generating stations. 

A panorama of the plant with some excel- 
lent interior views introduces the subject, fol- 
lowed by scenes at the coal mine nearby, 
which furnishes the fuel for the plant—a 
strip mine in which coal is dug by steam 
shovel, loaded in cars and carried a short 
distance to the generating plant. 

Then the coal is carried by belt conveyors 
to the bunkers, where the most modern meth- 
ods of coal utilization are in_ practice. 
Grinders pulverize the fuel to a fine powder 
—since minute particles give greater heat 
energy—and this powder is shown to be 
blown through pipes to the boiler room when 
it is discharged into the furnace. Excellent 
closeups show the burning coal dust—ne- 
cessitating no grates for there is no ash. The 
method illustrated constitutes a system of 
fuel conservation, since it delivers maximum 
heat with minimum fuel. 

The huge turbo-generators are illustrated, 
11,000 volts for 


Interesting details of construc- 


which turn out current at 
general use. 
tion at the power station insure greater safety 
for the operators; and an automatic radio 
telephone system makes inter-station com- 
munication easy. 

Distance transmission is illustrated by 
views of the outdoor station which transforms 
the current and the huge copper conductors 
which carry it. The reel is a concise treat- 
ment of the subject, well photographed and 
non-technical in treatment. May be secured 
without 


producers. 


charge upon application to the 


In a China Shop (1 reel) Fox—The casting of 
porcelain in molds and its uses are shown. 
Augustus’ pottery garden is impressive. A present 
day student class of decorators of porcelain is intro- 
duced. Large China animals made today appear as 
statues. Early represented re- 


ligious themes. 


porcelain statuary 
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Inundation of the Nile, Egypt. 








Make School Work Attractive and Meaningful for the 
Pupil. More Effective on the Part of the Teacher 


By Means of 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual 
Need — from Kindergarten Up - 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 
Lantern Slides — Lanterns 
A line to us will bring you complete information, or a visit, without 
obligation on your part, from one of our demonstrators. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. Ine. 


Meadville, Penn. 
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Cabinets, 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


The Voice of the Nightingale (1 reel) Edu- 
This subject is developed in a most artistic 
The soft 


cational 
manner both as to design and coloring. 
color tones are obtained by a French process. The 
content is worth while as the story develops and espe- 
cially as the climax is reached. The film is very 
highly recommended for serious purposes with child- 
ren and for entertainment with their elders. It would 


afford an excellent program for bird day. 


A child. bird, and doll are the first characters 
The bird breaks the doll and the child 
Insects 


introduced. 
feels anger towards the bird as the culprit. 
and fairies, charmed by the song of the nightingale, 
Flowers slowly open, 
Another 


appear in a childish dream. 
fairy actors arise from within the petals. 
scene presents the nightingale exchanging vows, in 
all the daintiness of a bird suitor, with her who is 
to be his mate. A boy shoots the mate with his 
small arrow after a nest of fledglings had appeared. 
The child’s dream is disturbed by the suffering of 
the small birds in the nest crying for food, and 
missing the mother care. She frees her bird in its 
cage, the mother bird is cured, and in accordance 
with what is proper in a bird story, as in one with 


mortals, all ends happily. 


In the Spider’s Grip (1 reel) Educational— This 
reel shows a remarkable bit of insect-acting on the 
part of mechanical creatures, aping the foolishness of 
humanity to no apparent purpose except perhaps to 
secure a laugh from a typical vaudeville audience. 


Life under the Sea (1 reel) Educational—The 
film is a Tolhurst study and is instructive and enter- 
taining. The sea is shown as the mother of all. 
Gardens were originally under the sea. Creatures 
that live in the water can live without land, but 
those that live on the land cannot live without water. 
Glass boats several sea growths beneath. A _ labor- 
atory experiment is performed to show how the 
water in the sea became salty. Salt crystals are 
formed, and all crystals are cubes or made from 


cubes. 


Cuba Steps Out (1 reel) Fox 
duction in which appear Morro Castle, scenes of 


After an intro- 


ScHooL DEPARTMENT 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO, 844 so.wasasu ave. CHICAGO ILLS. 
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Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 
$25.00 


Write for Catalogue 














drinking the amber colored liquid not obtainable 


in the United States, racing at the tracks, and 
similar miscellany, an excellent presentation is given 
of the tobacco industry, showing the cultivation of 
the plant, the picking of the leaves, and work in 
the factory where the leaves are sorted. Sugar cane 
is cut, hauled in wagons drawn by two teams of 
oxen, and is loaded into cars for rail transportation, 
A slight footage is then given to the work in the 


refinery. 


With Pencil, Brush, and Chisel (1 reel) Fox— 
This film deals with Emii Fuchs, first as painter 
in his studio, blocking in oils the portrait of the 
model, rather well robed, before him. This method 
of blocking without pencil he claims gives freedom 
of line. In the morning he appears in a fencing 
bout before going to his New York studio. The 
exercise gives him agility in wrists and fingers. As 
a sculptor, we see a bust modelled in clay, and cast- 
ing carried on with a clear delineation. A sketch 
book is leaved, in which are sketches in pencil of 
members of the English royal family. The process 
of etching is carried on by means of lines drawn 
on a copper plate, after which they are treated to 
acid. Various etchings are printed from this plate. 


The film affords an excellent art study. 


Toiling for Rest (1 reel) Fox—This is a very 


beautiful scenic picture of Canadian grandeur. 
Banff is first on the screen and scenes thereabouts. 
Horses swimming are struggling for the shore. a 
number of bears perform arboreal feats very natu- 
rally, horses are taken across Saskatchewan glacier, 
mountain goats and Big Horn sheep make their 
appearance. The abrupt walls of the Canadian 
Rockies with their sharp or rounded peaks are well 
shown in structure. This is an exceptionally enter- 


taining as well as instructive picture. 


The West Wind (1 reel) Fox 


graphy showing the action of the wind upon the 


Beautiful photo- 


wind mill, the sea in high billows, the more placid 
Nile, and similar scenes afford a pleasing pastime, 
called 


Moorish gardens furnish the setting for 


but the film can hardly be educational. 
a dancing 


girl. 
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The Acme S. V. E. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 











Bring the Outdoors Inside the Classroom 


It is not always possible for a teacher to take the class to the subjec 3 


but with the use of motion pictures the tea hers can bring the subject 
to the classroom 

Active and lasting impressions can be had by using pictures. They 
are a great factor in contributing to the pupil’s power of retention 
and recall 

The Acme S. V. E. Motion Picture Projector should be included in 
the equipment of every school 


Write for Information 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR CO. 
1134 W. Austin Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Story of 


BAKELITE 


“The Story of Bakelite’ is one of the 
outstanding romances of industry, con- 
cerning a product of creative chemistry 
that was discovered but a few years 
ago, yet today is an essential material 
to thousands of manufacturers. 


This story is one of unusual and ab- 
sorbing interest, and is told in an in- 
dustrial motion picture film which 
shows the various stages of the manu- 
facture of Bakelite from the raw ma- 
terials, down to the fabrication of a wide 
variety of finished products. It is a two 
reel subject, prepared on standard 
width non-inflammable stock. 


A print of this film will be loaned, free 
of charge, to anyone wishing to arrange 
for its presentation. Reservations 
should be made with our New York 
Office. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 636 West 22nd St. 


| 


| 


Bak e 
Cc 2 


MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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Carry Good Pictures to the Children (I1) 
(Concluded from page 518) 

If it is a picture, or feature, that is to be 
shown, we first give a brief statement so as to 
give the general setting of the story. For 
instance, “Treasure Island,” is quite a com- 
plicated plot for even grown-ups to get first 
time, and we tell about Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s work, the approximate dates of the 
story, how pirates used to hide their treasures 
and then return months later to get them, in 
short, we want the children to get the idea 
of the story right from the start, as a Motion 
Picture is something you do not have time to 
“Back up and repeat.” Popular pictures like 
Jackie Coogan in “Peck’s Bad Boy,” do not 
require much explaining, nor does the average 
comedy. Alice in Wonderland, The Jack 
Knife Man, The Deerslayer, all are good for 
the reason they have been widely read and 
generally discussed. 

Except for the applause, or generally ex- 
pressed approval or disapproval on the part 
of the children at the time of showing, we 
have but little opportunity to know the last- 
ing effects of our pictures. Principals tell 
the the 


children seemed to have gotten out of it as 


us when we come next time what 


evidenced by the teachers’ review of the pi 
tures the following day. Occasionally parents 
tell us of the value of the work, if they happen 
We are 


quite convinced by such evidence that most 


to learn that we are the operators. 


of what the children see becomes their per- 
manent property. 

But whether the total results are good o1 
bad, or partly both, there is at least quite a 
responsibility attaching when one realizes 
that he is influencing several thousand chil- 
Just a 


items to be considered and borne in 


dren each month. few of the many 
mind, 
when endeavoring to do this kind of work is 
teaching the children proper deportment and 
better critical understanding when they come 
to look at pictures in theaters. We have them 
appreciating a different type of pictures from 


Please 
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Whatever 


Your Visual Needs 


or problem may be whether motion picture 
projectors, stereopticons or truly educational 
film subjects—our organization backed by years 
of non-theatrical experience stands ready to 
aid you 


Visualization work occupies an important place 
and is a recognized educational factor in the 
Regardless of the size of 
your system this work should have a definite 
place in your curriculum. 


large school systems. 


Begin and continue your visual work system- 
atically as with any other standardized academic 
course. 


Allow us to help you select and install 
the correct apparatus. 


United Projector & Film Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
228 Franklin St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa Albany, N. Y. 











what they ordinarily see, learning how plots 
are developed in stories, gaining some idea 
of how Motion Pictures are produced, sharp- 
ening their powers of observation, and finally 
repeating the following day their impressions 
of the program as a whole. 

The possibilities of work of this kind are 
without limit. We had no experience of our 
own to start with, and could learn but little 
from anyone else, as each situation seems to 
require its own development. 

One of the greatest needs is that a sufficient 
number of schools should plan to do this 
work systematically year after year, so that 
producers would feel encouraged to put pic- 
tures on the market that would cover the en- 
tire field of school subjects, in at least ap- 
proximate harmony with the text-books on 
those subjects. Ten or twelve good programs 
a year would suffice the average school, so 
it is not the large amount of DIFFERENT 
pictures that is required, as a few that are 


what we really want. 
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570 Notes AND News 


Notes and News 
(Concluded from page 541) 
devotion, reverence, community co-operation, fair 
play, kindness to animals, love of nature, obedience 
to law, loyalty, school spirit, and patriotism. 
Through the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
there are available for distribution several 
hundred posters which have been submitted 
in the contests of the past two years. Schools 
and organizations are urged to borrow col- 
lections of these posters and thus compare the 
art work done in their local community with 
the work that is done elsewhere. There are 
no charges for the use of the posters except that 
the borrower must pay transportation charges 
from Bloomington and return. It is sug- 
gested that groups of these art posters be 


borrowed for the period of one week. 


Films in Americanization 

At the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago every Sunday afternoon during Sep- 
tember and October, historical films of the 
Yale Chronicles Series are being exhibited. 
The James Simpson theatre of the Museum is 
being used for two performances each Sun- 
day—at 2:30 and 4:00 o'clock. 


Films in Agricultural Campaign 

Now comes the testimony of the New York 
State Conservation Commission, which has 
found films to be the most effective means 
of publicity in eradicating the white pine 
blister rust from the state. The Commission 
found that pictures attracted greater crowds 
than did the usual talks on the subject, and 
that in such campaigns “the methods to be 
employed in stamping out the pest can be 
so well illustrated in motion pictures that 


farmers and others can do the work.” 


Paramount’s School 

From another quarter comes a hint of 
something which is indicative of the con- 
viction on the part of the industry itself that 
there is need of improvement in the presenta- 
tion of films—the launching by Paramount 


of its Training School for Theatre Managers 


The Educational Screen 


which has recently been held in New York 
City. Robert E. Welsh, writing editorially 
in Moving Picture World, says he greeted this 
idea at first cynically but later became im- 
pressed with the plan, and finally: 

We have concluded three days of work as a vol- 
untary member of the “faculty.” Our own contribu- 
tion has been trifling, merely that of providing the 
pupils with a historical background to the more 
practical and definite work that the course really 
consists of. 

But we have met the pupils, and we are impressed 
with the type of men who are setting about to pre- 
pare themselves for the vocation of theatre manage- 
ment. Impressed with their types, their past records, 
and their personalities: won to admiration by their 
sincerity and whole-hearted desire to bore in and 
WORK. 

Mr. Welsh’s cynicism can be understood. 
Unfortunately this is not the first “school” 
that Paramount has announced—and with an 
equally impressive blare of trumpets. The 
last one, we believe, was a “university for 
actors.” Now it is a “school.” Possibly a 
Kindergarten would be the place to begin. 
What One Community Thinks 

There may be a wholesome lesson in the 
results of a survey undertaken by Loew’s 
Warfield Theatre in San Francisco to as- 
certain the likes and dislikes of the motion 
picture theatre-goers of that city. The survey 
was made under the direction of Therese 
Fitzgerald, a newspaper writer and press 
agent, and is reported to have included every 
sort of neighborhood, every class of people, 
and every part of the business and financial 
district of the west coast city. 

The reply which came from the canvass 
was the plea, “Let the pictures be clean— 
sacrifice, if need be, some of the thrill so 
that we may take our youngsters to the 
theatre.” 

“What sort of pictures do you like best?” 
brought almost a constant repetition of “Any 
kind, just so they are clean.” If any ad- 
vantage was to be placed over another, 


“Romantic Drama” had the edge but with the 


added stipulation “no costume pictures.” 
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The S. V. E. Picturol 
Library— 


—the most complete collection of Stereopticon 
Films in existence—contains authentic illustrative 
material for visual instruction, based on sound 
educational principles and practices. 


Teach with For the Class Room 


There are Picturols covering, Geogra- 


Picturols phy; U. S. History and Civics: Ancient, 








| and save Medieval and Modern History; Home 

Economics; Industrial; General Science; 
q c ™ 1 x ° 

90% of the Cost Agriculture; Nature Study; Literature; 


98% of the Space and — es Physics; Zoology and 
y ° . other subjects 

99% of the Weight I 
of the old-style 


A Practical and Economical 
stereopticon material 


Visual Aid 


——- The Picturol is a strip of standard width 
non-inflammable film bearing from 
thirty to fifty views which are projected 
through a small but powerful lantern 
showing still pictures on the screen as 
if projected from glass lantern slides. 
With the S. V. E. Film Stereopticon 
clear sharp pictures can be projected in- 
dividually or serially. This Lantern 
operates from any electric light circuit 
or battery and weighs only four and 
one-quarter pounds. Each Lantern is 
equipped with a Bausch and Lomb 


The S. V. E. Film Stereopticon Cinephor quality projection lens. 


‘ 





ST AP LT a ee A Se 


Picturols may be purchased separately or in sets 





Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“*Picturol’”’ Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 
Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 
Bakelite Corporation 
247 Park Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 568) 
Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 516) 

1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on pages 544, 545) 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 
George Kleine, 49 W. 45th St.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 560) 


DeVry Corporation 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 513) 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertise 


ment on page 553) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 555) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 571) 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 569) 
World Educational Film Co. 
404 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


1091 Center S:., Chicago, IIl. 
on pages S44, 565) 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisement 


The Educational Screen 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 567) 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 559) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on pages 544, 545) 
Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II, 
Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
(See advertisement on page 566) 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 563) 
Duluth, Minn. 
Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Safety Projector Co. 


(See aiiiabilebaiaa eee 
World Educational Film Co. 
404 Englewood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
PUBLICATIONS 
Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
Progressive Teacher Morristown, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Charles Leo Fitz, Inc. Mayville, Wis. 


(See advertisement on page 562) 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash 


Pannill Sereen Co. 


Ave., Chicago, II. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Raven Screen Corporation : 
1476 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 561) 





If you would like to see your name and address in HERE IT IS write THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 
Geography Supply Bureau Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. (See advertisement on page 576) 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chic: 
i Mi ea. Meadville. Pa. eVry Corporation _e nter St., Chicago, IIl 


(See | tisement 2 pages 544, 545) 


See advertisement on page 565 — ‘ . / 
( aierat Ts oe oer Society For Visual Education 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ss ivertisement on page 571) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
Society for Visual Education 136 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 514) 


(See advertisement on page 571) 
STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement n page 514) See 7 tisement nm page 565) 











A Selected and Partially Annotated Bibliography 
on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


By Josepn J. WeBER 


Foreword.—The following bibliography of several hundred references was com- 
piled from a list of approximately two thousand books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles. Of the fifteen hundred or more magazine articles, a large proportion 
appeared in periodicals which have long since suspended publication. Because of 
the relative unavailability of these references, then, only a few have been included; 
and they are given mainly with the suggestion that they be revised and published 
in standard periodicals as soon as practicable so that their contents may be preserved. 

The individual references were selected in accordance with three standards, in 
addition to that of availability. The standards are (1) scientific content, (2) 
practical value, and (3) representative balance. Is the reference easily ob- 
tained? Does it embody scientific truth? Does it offer practical suggestions 
for the use of visual aids? Is the entire bibilography a comprehensive 
whole. that is, does it include references on each of the various visual aids or the 
many different problems involved? An attempt was also made to select from the 
standpoint of recency, so that the bibliography reflects the most modern thoughts, 
theories, experiences and practices. And throughout the selection, the aim was 
constantly to secure reasonable brevity. 

The bibilography is divided into two parts, books and pamphlets in the first part 
and magazine articles in the second. The references themselves are divided into two 
classes, those with annotations and those without them. The presence of an annota- 
tion signifies that the reference stands high in scientific content, practical value, or 
representative balance. The remaining references are given with the expectation 
that they will prove of value to educators with highly specialized problems. The 
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intention originally was to omit them entirely; but it is probably not advisable to 


select a bibliography too arbitrarily. 


Acknowledgments are due the United States Bureau of Education, the Visual 


Instruction Association of America, Professor J. V. Ankeney, and a number of my 


own students for sources and co-operation in compiling this bibliography. 


Part I — Books and Pamphlets 


Bailey, Henry Turner: Photography and Fine Art. 
Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 

Beard, Frederica: Pictures in Religious Education. 
157 p. illus. G. H. Doran Company, New York City, 


1920. 
Beglinger, Nina J.: Stereographs and Slides in 

Teaching Oral English to Foreigners. Jn Freeman, 
Visual Education, part ii, ch. xi, p. 342-345 (which 
see). University of Chicago Press. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey: Cata- 
logue of slides and films available for teaching 
purposes from the department of visual instruc 
and Handbook for 


instructions and suggestions on how to use visual 
aids to the best advantage in teaching. June 1924. 


tion; Teachers, containing 


Bollman, Gladys, and Bollman, Henry: Motion 
Pictures for School and Community Needs. 298 p 
Henry Holt & Company, New York. 1922. 

A practical manual of information and suggestions for workers 
in social, religious, and educational fields; programs and 
bibliography. 

Brinton, Willard C.: Graphic Methods of Present- 
ing Facts. The Engineering Magazine Company, 
New York City. 1914. 

An authoritative and comprehensive treatment of the art of 


visualizing abstract facts and relationships. Highly 
mended. 


—— Joint Committee on Standards for Graphic 
The American Society of 


recom 


Presentation (bulletin). 

Mechanical Engineers, New York City. 
Cameron, James R.: Motion Picture Projection. 

The Theatre Supply Company, New York City. 
1921]. 


A valuable manual for the enterprising yet untrained teacher 
who is anxious to utilize motion picture equipment in school 
work. 


Carpenter, Flora L.: Stories Pictures Tell. 
books i to vii. Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 
1918. 


Series 


Casey, William C.: Masterpieces in Art. A. Flan- 
igan Company, Chicago. 1915. 

Dench, E. A.: Motion Picture Education. 353 p. 
Cincinnati Standard Publishing Company. 1917. 


Dickinson, Sherman: Visual Education for 


Teachers. of Agriculture. 64 p. University of 


Missouri Bulletin, Oct. 10, 1925, Volume 26, No. 
29. 


Dorris, Anna V., and Committee: Visual Instruc- 


tion in the Berkeley Schools. 1/2 p. Educational 
Screen, Inc., Chicago. 1923. 
A practical manual for all visual workers Embodies a course 
of study for the use of ial aids in geography, history, 
nature study, good citizenship rt appre ation home eco 
nomics, music physical « ition iterature primary work, 
and after school entertainment 

Dudley, William H.: Organization for Visual 


Instruction. 24 p. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1921, No. 7 

Discusses educational use { otior pictures, rganization 
and operation of a visual instru bureau, fundamental 
considerations f a visua nstr n serv ind a typical 
bureau instructior the Wisconsin Plan 


Ellis, Don C., and Thornborough, Laura: Motion 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


Pictures in Education. 275 p. 
Company, New York. 1923. 
e histor; , 


Discusses th i growth t nstruc na motion 
pictures bijections t hei se and advantages methods 
and lesson plans; technica nsta ion and operation of pro 
ectors: screens and accessorjes iva ! films ate levelop 
ments and future possibilities Higt recommended to 


educators 
Eastman Kodak Company: Lantern Slides, How 
to Make and Color Them. Eastman Kodak Com 


pany, Rochester, New York. 1921 


Eastman Kodak Company: About Lenses. East- 
man Kedak ( onipany, Roc he ster. Ne “ } ork. 1922. 
Flint, William Ruthven: Chemistry for Photog- 


{merican Photographic Publishing Com- 


1916 


raphers. 


pany, Boston, Mass 


Freeburg, Victor ©O.: Pictorial Beauty on the 
Screen. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
1923 

Freeman, Frank N., and Others: Visual Education. 
388 p. University of Chicago Press. 1924. 

A comparative study of motion pictures and other methods 
of instructior The port of an investigation made with the 
aid of a grant f the Commonwealth Fund by Freeman, F 
D. McClusky H W James, | H. Reeder A. P. Hollis, 
Caroline Hoefer, Edna Keith, H. Y. McClusky, E. C. Rolfe, 
Lena A. Shaw ms a Walker Nina J Beglinger, and Jean 


4. Thomas 
Freeman, F. N., Reeder, E. H., and Thomas, J. 
A.: The Effectiveness of a Motion Picture Film, 
consisting largely of tables, maps, and charts. In 
Freeman, Visual Education, part ii, ch. v. p. 
258-274. 


Freeman, F. N., Shaw, L. A., and Walker, D. E.: 


The Use of a Motion Picture Film to Teach 
Position and Penholding in Handwriting. Jn Free- 


man, Visual Education, part ii, ch. vii, p. 282-309. 
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French, George W.: Photography for the Amateur 
Faulk Publishing Company, New York City. 
Gage, Simon Henry, and Gage, Henry Phelps: 
The Comstock Publishing Com 

1914. 

Halberg, J. H.: Motion Picture Electricity. The 
Moving Picture World, New York City. 

Arthur: 


Photography. 


Optic Projection. 
pany, Ithaca, New York. 


Hammond, Pictorial Composition in 


American Photographic Publishing 


Company, Boston, Mass. 1920. 

Hays, Dudley G., and McAndrew, William: 
Visual Instruction; the Inception, Development, 
and Present Status of Visual Aids. 18 p. Also: 
Suggestions on Visual Aids for Principals and 
Teachers. 20 p. Board of Education, City of 
Chicago. 1924. 

Hoefer, Carolyn, and Keith, Edna: Oral and Film 
Instruction in Health Education. Jn Freeman, 
Visual Education, part ii, ch. xii. p. 346-376. 

Hoffman, Charles Wilbur: Motion Picture 
Photography. New York Institute of Photography, 
New York City. 1920. 


Hollis, A. P.: The Effectiveness of a Motion Pic 
ture used as an Introduction or as a Summary. Z/n 
Education, 


Freeman, Visual 


275-281. 


part ii, ch. vi. p. 


The Effectiveness of the Film and Demonstra 


tion in Teaching Cooking. Jn Freeman, Visual 


Education, part ii, ch. x. p. 339-341. 


Visual Education Departments in Educational 
Institutions. 
1924, No. 8. 
Part I gives professional status of visual education officers in 
state institutions and city schools, 
assistants, and budgets Part 
evaluation and distribution of visua 
and fourteen cities 


James, H. W.: The Relative Effectiveness of Six 


Forms of Lesson Presentation. 


36 p. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


with tables showing titles 
Il shows 


Institutions 


duties, qualifications, 


aids in state 


In Freeman, Visual 
190-228. 


Keystone View Company: Visual Education. 


Education, part ii, ch. iii, p. 
Key- 
stone View Company, Educational Department, 


Meadville, Pa. 1920. 


Also later manuals of similar content. 


Lescarboura, A. C.: The Cinema Handbook. 
Scientific American Publishing Company, Munn 
& Company, New York City. 1921. 


Lutz, E. G.: Animated Cartoons. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York City. 1920. 

McClusky, F. D.: Comparisons of Different Meth- 
ods of Visual In Freeman, 


Education, part ii, ch. i. p. 83-166. 


Instruction. Visual 
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Individual Account of the Experiments and 
their Results. /n Freeman, Visual Education, part 
i, ch. ii. p. 15-24. 
McClusky, F. D., and McClusky, H. Y.: Com- 
parison of Motion Pictures, Slides, Stereographs, 
Demonstrations in Teaching Handwork. In 


Visual 


and 
Freeman, 


310-334. 


Education, part ii, ch. viii. p. 


Comparison of Six Modes of Presentation of 
Subject Matter. Jn Freeman, 


229.258 


Visual Education, 


part ii, ch. iv. p. 

National Academy of Visual Instruction: Pro- 
ceedings First Annual Meeting, July, 1920. 80 p. 
Also other publications (J. V. Ankeney, secretary, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.) 


New York (State) University: Outline of Visual 
Method as Applied to the Teaching of South 
America to the Fifth Grade Class in Geography. 


29 p. Albany, New York. 1919. 
Also: Visual Instruction. 37 p. (Handbook 31) 
1919 


Poore, H. R.: 
ical Judgment of Pictures. G. 
New York City. 1903. 


Pictorial Composition and the Crit- 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Rathmann, Carl G.: Visual Education and the St. 
Louis Museum. 36 p. illus. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 39 

The central thought children.”’ 
Reeder, E. H., and Freeman, Frank N.: A Com- 


‘Bring the world to the 


parison of Film and Oral Presentation. Jn Free- 


man Visual Education, part ii, ch. ti, p. 167-189. 
Reynolds, F. W., and Anderson, Carl: Motion 
Pictures and Motion-picture Equipment. 18 p. 


Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 82. 


A general handbook An old but valuable little bulletin. 
Richardson, F. H.: Handbook of 974 

p. illus. Chalmers Publishing Company, New York 

City. 1922 
Rolfe, E. C.: The 


Demonstration in 


Projection. 


Film and 


In Freeman, Visual 


Effectiveness of the 
Physics. 
Education, part ii, ch. ix. p. 335-338. 

The A-B-C of Exhibit Plan- 
York City. 


Routzahn, Evart G.: 
ning. Russell Sage Foundation, Neu 


1918. 


Saunders, Alfred H.: Motion Pictures as an Aid to 
Education. Jn Bureau of Education Report of the 
Commissioner, 1913, vol. 1, p. 587-97, ch. 27. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington. 


Skinner, C. E., and Rich, S. G.: An Experimental 
Study of the Effects of Visual Aids in Teaching 
Geography. 10 p. (pamphlet) Society for Visual 


Education, Chicago. 
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Toothaker, Charles R.: Educational Work of the 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia. 40 p. illus. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 13. 


Discusses scope of the museum and the educational work 
among schools with collections, lectures, slides, and motion 
pictures. 


Van Dyke, John C.: How to Judge a Picture. The 
Abingdon Press, New York City. 1889. 


Visual Instruction Association of America: 
Visual Instruction Handbook, vol I, June 1914. 64 
p. (New York City) 

Articles by Boone, Crandall, Hochheimer, Ellis and Thorn 
borough, and Perkins. Also editorials and a good bibliography. 
— Visual Instruction Handbook, vol. II, 1925. 
64 p. 


Articles by Crandall, Dorsey, Mathewson, Winship, Hochheimer, 
Mann, Rogers, Weber, and Weiss. A valuable symposium 


Weber, Joseph J.: Comparative Effectiveness of 
Some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction. 
130 p. Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago, 1922. 


A doctor’s thesis accepted by Columbia University. The 
first published work of authoritative research on the use of 
visual aids in education. Summary: distribution of primary 
sources of knowledge, motion pictures in combination with 
verbal instruction, pictorial versus verbal appeals, and 
other experimental variations. 
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The Educational Screen 


— Some Educative Values of Photographs, 

Stereographs, and Lantern Slides. 100 p. (Not 
yet published). 
Large monograph with research content equal in value to that 
of the doctor's thesis and an experimental technique far more 
scientific in character. A complete record of an experimental 
investigation carried on with both grade pupils and college 
students at the University of Kansas in 1921-22. 

— The Stereograph as a Visual Aid 12 p. illus, 
University of Texas Bulletin, No. 2325, December 
15, 1923. Reprinted by the Educational Screen, 
Chicago. 

Contains a few psychological principles and three specific 
lesson plans involving the use of the stereograph. 

—— Visual Aids in Education: a Miniature Text- 
book. 12 p. Educational Screen, Inc. 1925. 


A handy manual for use with college or normal school classes, 


Gives a compact summary of the visual aids field for interest. 
ed but uninformed students of education 


Whitney, Frederick.: Blackboard Sketching. 60 


p. Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
1923. 
A collection of blackboard sketches with instructions, pre- 
pared for teachers who must educate themselvs in the art 
of blackboard sketching. Highly recommended to every 
teacher. 


(Editor’s Note.—Part II of Mr. Weber’s Biblio- 


graphy will appear in the December issue.) 
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Make sure of safety in 
portable projection 


The happy spectators at your 
«movie’ show take safety for 
granted; yours is the responsi- 
bility for making sure of it. 
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whether the film is safe is to 
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“Kodak” «Safety” «Film”. 
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